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Aotes, 
THE TERCENTENARY OF MARY, QUEEN OF 


(See 7 8, iv. 81.) 

I add some notes on this subject in continuation 
of my previous paper. Standing by the side of 
the open grave of Mary, Queen of Scots, the Dean 
read from the cathedral register the following ex- 
tract, in which it will be noted that the funeral 
procession evidently came to Peterborough from 
Fotheringhay by land, and not by water; and that 
the hearse was erected “above the first step” of 
the choir. The long list of names of those who 
walked in the procession is omitted from the fol- 
lowing extract, but it may be found in Gunton’s 
* History ’:— 

“1685 Register book of Peter’ h Cathedral, from 
which the following is an extract :—‘ The Manner of the 
Solemnity of the Scottish [Queen’s] funerall being the 
firste of August 1587 when She was | buried] in the 
Cathedrall Churche of Peterburghe. Uppon Tuesdaye 
beinge the 1 of Auguste were the ffuneralls appointed to 
be celebrated for the Scottishe Queene in the Cathedrall 
Churche of Peterburgh—and accordingly there were sente 
thither from the Courte the Queen's household officers 
to make preparation for the Dyett ; Mr. Dorrell (and) 
Mr. Coxe ffor the ffunerall offices. Mr. ffortescue master 


of the great wardrobe, The Heralds came down three 

or fower dayes before and appointed together wthe the 

Bishoppe and the Deane the place for the bodye to be 
againste the lyei 


wehe was devised over lyeing of 


o— Kathorine on the right side of the Quyre neere to the 
‘ombe of John Laste abbott and firste Bishopp of that 
Churche. there was a riche herse erected aboue the first 
step of the Quyre neere to the place of the buriall and 
the whole Quyre and Church were hanged withe blacke, 
Uppo Sundaye at night the 30 of July the bodye was 
brought by Horse, in a chariot. Torche light from the 
Castell of ffotheringhaye (where it had lyen since the 
time of execution being the 8 of February before) by 
Garter Kinge at Armes and other Heraldes withe some 
number of — made of purpose covered withe blacke vel- 
vett and adorned withe bir ensignes—twene one and two 
of the Clocke in the night : where attended for yt before 
the Church Bishoppe of Peterburghe and the Deane of 
the Cathedral Church the master of the wardrobe, Claren- 
tius Kinge at Armes and diverse as well of her maties 
servants as other persons. There came withe the bodie 
sixe of the Scottishe trayne and Melxine the Mr. of her 
household and phisition, and others. The bodie withe 
the closures wayed 900 waight wche being carried and 
attended orderlye by the saide persons was committed to 
the grounde in the vault appointed; and immediately 
the vaute was covered savinge a small hole left open for 
the staves to be broken into, There was at that tyme 
not any offices of the Churche service done, the Bishopp 
beinge ready to have executed therein, but it was by 
all that were present, Scottishe as others thought 
good and agreed that it shoulde be done at the daye and 
time of solemnity. Uppo mundaye in the after noone 
came to Peterburghe all the Lords and Ladies—other 
assistaunts appointed; and at—the Bishopps pallace was 
prepared.a great supper for them—where all at one table 
supped in the great chamber being hanged withe blacke 
where was a State sett. on the right syde thereof of 
purple velvet. Uppe Tuesdaye morninge the chief 
mournoures LI: Ladyes, and other Assistaunts beinge 
ready about ten of the clock they marched from the hall 
of the Byshopps pallace as followethe. The Countys 
of Bedforde Chief Mourner......The Solemnitye beinge 
ssettled the Prebends and the quyre wehe...... received 
them at the Churche Doore songe an anthome. The 
Scottishe all savinge Mr. Melvin departed and woulde 
not tarrie the Sermon or Ceremonyes. The B. of Lincoln 
preached out of the 39 psal. Lord let me knowe myne 
ende and the number of my dayes, that I may be certi- 
fied howe long I have to live. hould thou haste made 
my dayes as it were a spanne longe, and mine age is even 
as nothinge in respecte of thee, and verily everie man 
livinge is altogether nh for man walketh in a vaine 
shadowe and disquieteth himselfe in vaine, hee heapeth 
upp riches and cannot tell who shall gather them. In 
the prayer when hee gave thanks for suche as were trans- 
lated out of this vale of miserie, hee used thes words : Let 
us give God thankes for the happie dissolution of the 

ighe, and mighty Princesse Marie, late Queene of Scot- 
land, and Dowager of ffraunce. Of whose lyfe and 
deathe at this tyme I have not muche to saye bycause I 
was not acquainted withe the one, neither was | present 
at the other I will not enter into judgment further but 
because it hathe bene signified unto me that shee trusted 
to be saved by the bloude of Christe we must hope well 
of her salvation, ffor as father Luther was wonte to saye, 
many and one that liveth a papiste dieth a protestate. 
In the discourse of his texte hee onely dealt withe 
generall Doctrine of the vanity of all fleshe. The Sermon 
ended the offeringe of the cheife mourner and hatche- 
ments were received by the Bishopp of Peterburghe and 
the offerings of the reste by the Dean wch ended, the 
mourners departed. The ceremonye of Buryall was done 
by ye Deone, the officers breakinge their staves and 
cast them into the Vaute uppo the coffin, And so 
they departed to the Bishop’s house where was a great 
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feaste appointed accordingly. The concourse of people 
was of many thousands and after dynner the nobles de 
— away every one towards his owne home...... Finis.’ 
Mr. of the wardrobe paid to the Church for the 
breaking of the ground in the Quyre and making 

we X.Li. And for the blacks of the Quyre and 

urch XX. Li, Rich Fletcher Decano,” 

The Dean also read the original letter of King 
James I. authorizing the removal of the body of 
Mary, Queen of Scots, to Westminster :— 

“James R. Trusty and wel-beloved, wee greet you 
well, for that wee remember it appertaynes to ye duty 
wee owe to our dearest mother that like honour should 
be done to hir body and like monument be extant to hir 


as to others, hirs and our progenitors have bene used to Vv 


be done, and ourselves have already performed to our 
deare sister ye late Queen Elizabeth. Wee have com- 
manded a Memoriall of hir to be made in our church of 
Westminster, ye place where ye Kings and Queens of this 
realme are usually interred. And for that wee thinke it 
inconvenient that ye monument and hir body should be 
in severall places, we have ordered that hir said body 
remayning now interred in that our Cathedral! Church 
of Peterborough shalbe removed to Westminster to hir 
said monument; and have committed ye care and chardg 
of ye said translation of hir body from Peterborough to 
Westminster to ye reverend father in God our right 
trusty and wel beloved servant ye Bishop of Coventry 
and Lichfield, bearer hereof, to whom wee require you 
(or to such as ye shall assigne) to deliver ye corps of our 

deceased mother, ye same being taken up in a 
decent and respectfull manner as is fitting. And for that 
there is a pall now upon ye hearse over hir grave which 
wilbe requisite to be used to cover hir said body in ye 
removing thereof, which may poerens be deemed as a 
ffee that should belong to ye church. We have appointed 
ye said reverend father to pay you a reasonable redemp- 
tion for ye same, which —s done by him wee require 
you that he may have ye pall to be used for ye purpose 
aforesaid, Given under our signet at our Honor of 
Hampton Court ye eight and twentieth day of Septem- 
ber in ye tenth yeare of our reigne of England, France, 
and Ireland, and of Scotland ye six of fortieth. To 
our trusty and wel-beloved ye Dean and Chapter of our 
Cathedrall Church of Peterborough, and in theire ab- 
sence to ye right reverend father in God ye Bishop of 
Peterborough and to such of ye Prebends or other officers 
of that church as shalbe found being there.” 

The tercentenary of the Queen of Scots was also 
commemorated, on Monday, August 1, by a happily- 
conceived novelty. The Rev. D. W. Barrett, Vicar 
of Nassington—which manor was held with that 
of Fotheringhay for many hundreds of years—being 
in want of funds for the restoration of his ancient 
church, organized a bazaar, which was held under 
several tents in the precincts of Fotheringhay 
Castle. There were water excursions on the Nene, 
and numerous attractions for visitors, in addition 
to those to be found in the historical associations 
of the spot and the traces of the castle ruins. 
But the principal feature in the bazaar was the 
production of a series of tableaux vivants as a con- 
tribution to the tercentenary observance in con- 
nexion with the hapless queen. The scenes were 
om in number, the characters being sustained by 

. Edwin Drew’s company of professional artists 
from London, assisted by local amateurs; and the 


costumes, supplied by Messrs. Harrison, Bow Street, 


; | London, were very faithfully represented. Mrs, 


Lloyd, wife of the Vicar of Fotheringhay, arranged 


the | the tableaucx. 


The scenes were as follows: I. Garden of Con- 
vent, 1557; five characters. II. Court of France, 
Marriage of the Dauphin, June 20, 1558; ten cha- 
racters. III. Holyrood Palace; Mary at Supper; 
Countess of Argyll and Rizzio; Murder of Rizzio, 
March 9, 1566; seven characters. IV. Abdication 
of Queen Mary at Lochleven Castle, July 24, 1567; 
seven characters. V. Mary going to her Trial at 
Fotheringhay Castle, Oct. 14, 1586; six characters. 

I, The New Year’s Eve, Dec. 31, 1586; one 
character. VII. Mary pledging her Attendants 
on the Eve of her Execution, Feb. 7, 1587; seven 
characters. VIII. On the Scaffold, Fotheringha 
Banquet Hall, Feb. 8, 1587; nine characters, wi 
numerous attendants and others. A supplementary 
living representation of old Scarlett, the sexton, was 
also shown, to connect the eight scenes with the 
anniversary of the tercentenary of the funeral in 
Peterborough Cathedral. 

It will thus be seen that four out of the eight 
scenes related to Fotheringhay Castle, and were 
enacted in dumb show within a few yards of the 
actual spot where the real tragedy was played. 
Such a circumstance, I imagine, has no precedent. 
When I wandered over the site of the once for- 
midable fortress, and pondered over the chequered 
scenes that the spot recalled, I found the forget-me- 
nots in full blossom among the rushes in the moats; 
and on the southern side of the Mound, where was 
the fetterlock Keep and Mary’s prison, a grand 
group of the milk thistle(Carduus marianus), which, 
from its being found growing around and about 
all the prisons and palaces castles, from Dam- 
barton to Fotheringhay, where the Queen of Scots 
tarried, has been accepted as Mary Stuart’s own 
floral emblem. In a letter addressed to me by 
Miss Agnes Strickland she expressed the opinion 
that Mary sowed the seed of the thistle in the 
gardens of her English prisons ; and that although 
she may not have been able to do this during the 
six winter months of her imprisonment at Fother- 
inghay, yet that the milk thistle was subsequently 
introduced there by the romantic gallantry of her 
many admirers, who wished the very ground to 
bring forth souvenirs of her whose presence 
thrown a charm over the spot. he “glossy 
purples ” of the cotton thistle were also in great pro- 
fusion, not only on the Mound, but also in every 
part of the castle precincts. Three fine specimens 
of the Fotheringhay thistles were dug up by the 
Marchioness Dowager of Huntly, and, being care- 
fully tended, were seen growing in pots, as & 
decoration to the room in which is now being 
exhibited the most interesting collection of relics of 
Mary, Queen of Scots, that has ever been gathered 
together. 
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The catalogue, which is the production of the 
indefatigable honorary secretary, Mr. Charles Dack 
—who, with his coadjutor, Mr. J. W. Bodger, has 
worked so strenuously to make the exhibition a 
success— will value as an historical docu- 
ment. It is carefully and intelligently written, 
and will have an interest even for those who may 
be unable to visit the unique exhibition at Peter- 
borough. Perhaps the Editor of ‘N.& Q.’ will permit 
me to say that the catalogue is sold at two shillings 
for the benefit of the Peterborough Museum. A 
briefer sixpenny catalogue is also sold in the room. 

Tt was at first intended to close the Museum of 
Relics on August 9; but so much interest has 
been shown in it, and so many pleaded that it 
might be kept open to a later date, that the 
committee, at their special meeting on July 26, 
decided to keep the exhibition open until the 
middle of September, provided that the consent of 
the owners of loans could be obtained. This has 
been done; and the exhibition will close on 
September 21. Several important additions 
have been made to the exhibition by Lords 
Spencer, Londesborough, and others since its 
opening. The various loans are insured for 
23,0001., and are guarded day and night by police- 
men. In connexion with the exhibition the Mar- 
chioness Dowager of Huntly has set on foot a 
memorial to Mary, Queen of Scots, to be erected 
in Peterborough Cathedral. The nature of the 
memorial will depend upon the amount subscribed. 
Every Mary (Marie, Maria, &c.) is asked to con- 
tribute something to this memorial, from one 
shilling (or less) to ten shillings; and donations 
can be sent to, or collecting cards obtained from, 


Mrs. Perowne, the Deanery, Peterborough, and | d 


Mrs. Gates, the Vineyard, Peterborough. Mrs. 
Perowne is also receiving donations from all Kates, 
Kitties, and Katherines for a memorial window to 
Queen Katherine of Arragon, who was the other 
hapless queen buried in Peterborough Cathedral 
by old Scarlett, the nonagenarian sexton. 
Curspert Bepe. 


‘DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY’: 
NOTES AND CORRECTIONS. 
(See 6t> S. xi. 105, 443; xii. 321; 7% S, i, 25, 82, 342, 
376; ii. 102, 324, 355; iii. 101, 382.) 
Vol. XI. 
In the “ List of Writers,” “The Right Rev. Sir 
G. W. Cox, Bart.,” omit “ Right.” 
P.3 a. Bp. Claughton was an examiner in the 
University of Durham, 1843-50. 
P. 3 b, line 15. For “Collection” read Collec- 
tions. 
P. 3b. In 1688 Thomas White, Bp. of Peter- 
borough, lodged at Olavell’s house in St. Paul’s 
Churchyard. Bp. S. Patrick’s ‘ Autobiog.,’ 1839, 
132. 
PP. 10, Sir W. Clay. Register, 1869, i. 205, 520. 


P. 11 a, line 2 For ‘* Wheatley’s’ read 
Wheatly’s. 

P. 13 b. For ‘‘ Hulmean” read Hulmeian, 

P. 15 b. John Clayton. ‘Lady Huntingdon’s 
Life,’ ii. 296, &c. 

P. 18. Sir Robert Clayton contributed two 

lates to the folio Bible published by Richard 
Biome, 1687. On his Protestant speech on being 
appointed Lord Mayor see the dedication of De- 
laune’s ‘ Present State of London,’ 1681; ‘D. N. 
B.,’ vii. 50 a. 

P. 23. Bp. Cleaver republished Alex. Nowell’s 
‘Lesser Catechism,’ in Latin, with notes, Oxon, 
1795, and a second edition later ; he dedicated it 
to the schoolmasters in his diocese. Wrangham’s 
* Zouch,’ ii. 12, n.; ‘ Living Authors, 1816. 

P. 41. Sir John Clerk. See much in Stukeley’s 
‘ Diaries,’ Surt. Soc. 

P. 46 a. Bartholomew Clerke. There can hardly 
have been an edition of his ‘ Castilio’ before 1571, 
for he says that he wrote it in that year. Perhaps 
the earlier English version by T. Hoby has been 
confused with Clerke’s Latin one, which was re- 
printed at Frankfort, 1606; the Cambridge edition 
of 1713 was revised by Samuel Drake. Clerke 
dedicated his version to Queen Elizabeth and to 
Lord Buckhurst, 12 Cal. Oct. 1571; there are 
commendatory letters from Lord Buckhurst, John 
Caius, and Edw. Vere, Earl of Oxford, and verses 
by T. Bing and Henry Dethick. 

P. 46. Francis Clerke. There is a criticism of 
his book on ‘Ecclesiastical Law’ in Henry Conset’s 
es of Spiritual Courts,’ 1685, ded. and 


pref. 
_P. 50 b, line 32. For “Leodensis” read Leo- 


iensis. 

P. 69. Martin Clifford. His ‘ Treatise of Human 
Reason’ was reprinted in 1736. He and Warren 
were answered by Sir George Blundell, 1683. 
& Q.,’ iii. 510. 

P. 78. Lord Clifford of Chudleigh was intimate 
at college with Bp. Bull. See more in ‘ Life,’ by 
Nelson, second edition, 1714, p. 14. 

P. 89. Henry Cline. See Wilson, ‘ Merchant 
Taylors’ School,’ 1188; ‘Autobiog. of Miss Cornelia 


Knight.’ 

P. 96 a. Is “ Lyne” correct ? 

P. 105, Mrs, Clive. Gray’s ‘ Works,’ by Mason, 
1827, p. 46. 


P. 124. Francis Close. Add ‘An Apology for 
the Evangelical Party,’ 1846, 8vo., pp. 33, in reply 
to the Rev. W. Gresley’s ‘ Real Danger of the 
Church.’ Mr. G. thereupon issued ‘A Second 
Statement.’ See also Saturday Review, Dec. 23, 
1882, pp. 820-1. 

P. 145. Cobbett’s ‘ Legacies’ were ‘ Examined 
and Proved Null and Void’ by a Norfolk Clergy- 
man, Norwich, n.d. See Prof. Pryme’s ‘Autobiog.,’ 
1870, p. 203 ; Mathias, ‘ Purs, of. Lit.,’ eleventh 


edition, 1801, p. 340, 
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ok 145 b. Ingram Cobbin. Miller, ‘ Singers and 


gs. 

P. 148. Edward Cobden. His Latin on 
the ‘Game at Draughts’ is translated in ‘ Poems,’ 
by Rev. John Coates, of Shipton, 1770, pp. 95-101. 
He left 4001. to the Superannuate Fund at Win- 
chester (Gilbert, ‘Liber Schol.,’ 1829, p. 110); 
more in Stukeley’s ‘ Diaries,’ Surt. Soc. 

P. 154. Richard Cobden. Prof. Pryme’s ‘Auto- 
biog.,’ p. 245. 

P. 162. Sir John Cochrane. There is a letter 
concerning him, addressed to the Senate of Ham- 
burgh, Aug. 10, 1649, in ‘ Liters Cromwellii con- 
scripte a Joanne Miltono,’ 1676, pp. 2, 3. 

P. 181. Sir A. J. E. Cockburn, See Prof. 
‘Autobiog.,’ p. 374. 

. 180 b, line 24 from bottom. For “Hatherly” 
read Hatherley (cf. 354 a). 
P. 182 b, 1. 12 from bottom. Kilpatrick ? 


P. 190. John Cockburn. See Ray’s ‘ Creation,’ | S 


seventh edition, 1717, pp. 96, 246. 

P. 192. Wm. Cockburn signed the document 
printed before Garth’s ‘ Dispensary.’ 

P. 204, Codrington College has been affiliated 
to the University of Durham since 1875 (‘ Durham 
Univ. Cal.,’ 1887, p. 184). An account of its 
foundation is in the appendix to the Bishop of 
Clogher’s ‘Sermon before the S.P.G.,’ Feb. 18, 
1714, and details in the early reports of that 
society. 

Pp. 212-3. St. Kevin. See Wakeman’s ‘ Irish 
Antiq.,’ 1848, pp. 70-2. 

P. 214. Coetlogon. Berridge’s ‘ Works,’ 1864, 
p. 366 ; ‘ Living Authors,’ 1788. 
se 227-8, Cokayne pedigree in Top. et Gen., 


P. 240, Sir Edward Coke. An epigram by 
Owen, third collection, ii. 13. 

P. 250, Coke of Holkham. An account of his 
farming, and Lord Erskine’s verses on it, in Prof. 
Pryme’s ‘ Autobiog.,; pp. 298-300; ‘ Living 
Authors,’ 1816. 

P. 252. Sir John Colbatch is mentioned in Pom- 
fret’s ‘Reason.’ See also Waring, ‘ Bibl. Therap.,’ 
1879, ii. 747. 

P. 269. Sir H. Cole. Olphar Hamst, ‘ Fict. 
Names,’ p. 197. 

P. 276 a. For “ Landsdowne” read Lansdowne. 

P. 277 a. Wm. Cole, of Bristol. See Ray’s 
* Three Discourses,’ third edition, 1713, pp. 152, 
199. 
P. 315. There is an account of Coleridge’s philo- 
sophy in J. D. Morell’s ‘ Hist. Mod. Phil.,’ 1846, 
ii. 276-85; of. the remarks in Tennemann, by 
J. R. Morell, and in’ Sidgwick, ‘ Hist, Ethics.’ 

P. 316 b. Coleridge’s marginalia on Southey’s 
* Wesley ’ were printed in the third edition. 

P. 320. Elisha Coles. ‘N. & Q.,’ 6" 8. vii. 
147. He was probably the author of ‘ Nomencla- 


his ‘ Engl. Dict.’ there were other editions in 1677, 
1708, 1724, and 1726; and of his ‘Lat. Dict, 
(1671 2), 1703 and 1722. 

Pp. 328-9. For “Selby” read Sibly. 

P. 333. Stephen College. See Oldham’s ‘ Poems,’ 
ed. Bell, p. 137. 

P. 334 b, line 8 from bottom. “1783” must be 
anerror. A painting by him of Covent Garden 
market at 5 a.m. is noticed in Chambers’s ‘ Mal- 
vern,’ 1817, p. 185. 

P. 341 a. Giles Collier signed the paper at the 
end of Baxter’s ‘ Reformed Pastor.’ For “ Warwick- 
shire” read Worcestershire. 

P. 344 a. Isaac Watts praises Collier for his 
attack on the stage, preface to ‘ Hore Lyrice.’ 
Farquhar professes to have taken the hint, pre- 
face to ‘ Twin-Rivals.’ 

P. 344 b. For “ Nicholson” read Nicolson, 

P. 351 a. For “CO. W. Singer” read S. W. 


‘inger. 
Pp. 370-1. John Collins. See Mathias, ‘ Purs. 
of Lit.,’ eleventh edition, 1801, pp. 84-7. 

P. 386. W. B. Collyer. ‘ Living Authors,’ 1816; 
Miller, ‘ Singers and Songs.” 

P. 390 a. Bollandist’s ? 

Pp. 390-3. Colman. Mathias, ‘ Pars. of Lit.,’ 
p. 47; Gray’s ‘ Works,’ by Mason, 1827, p. 231; 
* Living Authors,’ 1788. 

Pp. 393-6. Colman, junior. Byron, ‘ English 
Bards and Sc. Rev.’; ‘ Living Authors,’ 1816. 

P. 399 a. Why not Berghem ? 

P. 408. C. C, Colton. See Leisure Hour, 1855 ; 
Olphar Hamst, ‘ Fict. Names,’ p. 198; ‘ Living 
Authors,’ 1816. 

P. 427 a. On Combe’s ‘ Horace’ see Mathias, 
*Purs. of Lit.,’ eleventh edition, 1801, pp. 144, 
226. 


P. 429. Combe. See Morell, ‘ Hist. Mod. Philos,’ 
1846, vol. i. 

P. 430 b. T. Combe, printer. He was in partner- 
ship with his father as printer and publisher (mostly 
of church books) at Leicester, 1833-8. The reprints 
of old Anglican divinity issued by Stevenson of Cam- 
bridge, and similar books published at Oxford, 
1838, were printed by T. Combe & Co., Leicester. 
In 1839 T. be appears at Oxford ; printer to 
the University 1840. 

P. 431 a. Imham. See ‘ Letters of Junius’ 
(1807, p. 333). 

P. 435 b. Thomas Randolph dedicated his‘ Jealous 
Lovers’ to Comber, Master of Trinity. 

P. 437. Dean Comber. See ‘ Life of Mrs. Thorn- 
ton,’ Surt. Soc. 

Pp. 443-7. Bp. H. Compton. The sermon at 
his consecration in Lambeth Chapel was preached 
by Wm. Jane, and printed 1675. Samuel Speed 
addressed a “ Panegyrick” to him, ‘ Prison Pietie,’ 
1677. He was a vigorous bishop: he increased 
the number of Easter communicants in his diocese 


tura Trilinguis,’ which reached a fifth edition, Of 


(Burn, ‘Hist. Par. 3eg.,’ second edition, 1862, 
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p. 186); he refused to institute the Rev. John Pom- 
fret on account of his amorous poetry (Life, prefixed 
to his‘ Poems ’); he ordained Samuel Wesley priest 
in 1689; he appointed Dean Stillingfleet to preach 
at his ordination in 1684/5, and the sermon was 
printed, with a long preface addressed to himself ; 
in 1689 he consecrated Stillingfleet Bp. of Wor- 
cester (‘ Life of Stillingfleet,’ 1710, p. 77); he was 
a man of wide sympathies, and assisted the Greek 
Church in London (Barn, ‘ Prot. Ref.,’ 1846, pp. 231, 
232); and see Sir Geo. Wheler’s letter to him in 
Wrangham’s ‘ Zouch,’ ii. 181; B. Oley’s commenda- 
tion in preface to G. Herbert; his portrait is in the 
Universal Mag.; Top. et Gen., iii. 442; ‘D.N. 
B,,’ xi. 190, 191. 

P. 449 b. See a tribute to Compton in Philips’s 
* Oyder,’ bk. ii. (1763, p. 108). 

P. 450 a. Spencer Compton’s speech, ‘ Trial of 
Sacheverell,’ 1710, p. 144, 

P. 451 a. Broome’s address to Sir Sp. Compton, 
in his ‘ Epistle to Fenton,’ 1726. 

P. 452 a. Compton. See Prof. Pryme’s ‘Auto- 
biog.,’ p. 293. 

P, 452 a. For “‘ Smeedly” read Smedley ? 

Pp. 464-5. Comyns. See ‘Letters of Junius’ 
(1807, p. 85). 

P. 466. Conant befriended Bp. Bull when at 
college. See Nelson’s ‘ Life of Bull,’ second edi- 

, 1714, p. 13. 
. 466 a. For “ Woollebius” read Wollebius. 

P. 466 b. Cromwell proposed to erect a college, 

not a university, at Durham. W. C. B. 


LINKS WITH THE ’45. 
(Continued from p. 42.) 

For “Stamving Bank” (7* §. iii. 510) read Stan- 
wis Bank. It was at Stanwix, close to Carlisle, 
that one of the few pieces of wanton mischief 
known to have been done by the Highlanders 
occurred. They gutted the vicarage there, and 
destroyed the parish books and registers. 

It had been expected that they would do far 
worse things. Most alarming rumours of what 
they were in the habit of doing preceded their 
advance into Cumberland. The late Mr. T. Rout- 
ledge, currier, of Brampton, who died in October 
last, aged seventy-five, told me that he remembered 
having heard his grandmother say that she and 
other children were sent off to Nether Denton to 
be out of their way. She did not, however, tell 
him, and perhaps herself never knew, of what fate 
oT were supposed to have been in danger. “ Mr. 
Halkstone, of Rathillet, who had been in this ex- 
pedition, told Mr. Young,” a writer to the signet, 
“that the belief was general among the people of 
England that the Highlanders ate children.” On 
his asking his landlady, at a farmhouse near Car- 
lisle, where he stayed several days, whether she 


him the truth was that all the children were sent 
out of the way for fear the Highlanders should 
devour them” (Johnstone’s ‘ Memoirs of the Re- 
bellion in 1745,’ pp. 101-2). Cameron of Lochiel, 
at one place where he stayed a night, was told by 
his landlady that “everybody said the Highlanders 
ate children, and made them their common food.” 
On his assuring her that they did nothing of the 
kind she “ opened a press, calling out with a loud 
voice: ‘Come out, children, the gentleman will 
not eat you’” 

Even what they did eat some of them were 
willing to pay for. Sergeant Clark, of Brampton, 
now in his eighty-third year, says that when 
a boy he heard one Mary Gardner, who was 
eleven years old in 1745, relate that one day, 
when Lord George Murray and his staff were 
dining at her father’s farmhouse at Westlinton, some 
Highlanders looked in, but seeing who were there 
backed out. When Lord George and his party 
had finished their dinner, they asked what they 
had to pay. Being told there was nothing to pay, 
“Well,” said his lordship, “I believe we have 
saved you more than we have got.” Host and 
guest, no doubt, parted very good friends. 

The prince himself, as shown by the items of his 
expenditure whilst at Brampton, quoted from his 
household book in Jefferson’s ‘ History of Carlisle’ 
(p.'73), regularly paid for all that he and his life- 
guards consumed, which, indeed, according to all 
accounts, was his invariable custom. 

No doubt a good deal of unauthorized foraging 
was practised by the rougher sort of his followers 
who are alleged to have gone about “ hunting 
destroying the sheep of Lord Carlisle’s tenants, 
and bearing off the country people’s geese and 
other poultry” (Ray’s ‘ History of the Rebellion 
of 1745, p. 95), which statement is confirmed by 
the traditions of several farmhouses in the neigh- 
bourhood of Brampton. 

Brampton tradition, however, is comparatively 
silent about plunder of any other kind. Mr. George 
Howard, on my asking him whether the High- 
landers committed any depredation at Naworth 
Castle, said there was at that time very little 
there to plunder, and the only thing known to 
have been taken from the castle was the lace from 
off the hangings of a bed which had been the 

rtion of the first Lady Carlisle. But the High- 
aden left behind at the castle some of their own 
property, which one would think was more valuable 
to them at such a time than any amount of lace, 
viz., a halbert, pike, and javelin, on one of which 
weapons is the date 1745. 

They seem to have had a way of leaving such 
things behind, for at the “ Half Moon” in Bramp- 
ton, then owned and occupied by the great-great- 
grandfather of the present landlord, Mr. Thomas 
Thompson, where, according to tradition in Mr. 


had any children, and where they were,“ she told 


Thompson’s family, eight troopers were quartered, 
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one of them, on the departure of the army, left | stone’s ‘Com.,’ bk. ii. chap. xv.). Purchase is, 
behind a sword, which has ever since remained 


therefore, equivalent to conquest in the Scotch law 


there. It is what is called a “dress sword,” one | of succession, in which until 1874 there was a dis- 


worn b 


officers at balls or on state occa- | tinction in some cases in the succession to a person 


sions. The “ Half Moon,” by the way, is the only | dying unmarried survived by an elder and a 
house in Brampton now inhabited by a descendant | younger brother. In heritage or lands taken by 


of the family which occupied it in 1745. W. 


descent the younger brother was heir, but to con- 
quest lands the elder succeeded, the maxim being 


Op Scorca Burcu Recorps.—For centuries | heritage descends, but conquest ascends. There 
it has been the custom for a member of the Estab- | Seems to be some difference in the law of England 
lished Church of Scotland on leaving one parish to | *!80 between the effects of acquisition by descent 


—_ himself with a certificate from his minister 


and by purchase. This may have been more 


as an introduction to an employer of labour | ‘@ngible formerly than now, but of English law I 
and as an evidence of his being free from Kirk | c0not speak. Our great feudal writer Sir Thomas 
penalties. How very necessary was this “ testifi- | Craig remarks the identity of purchase with our 
cal,” as it is very often written, is proved from the | Conquest. In his ‘Jus Feudale’ (date about 1600), 
fact that these testimonials were ofttimes forged. | Teferring to it, bk. i. 10, sec. 13, he says, “ Nos con- 


The following is from my transcriptions :— 


questum [dicimus] Angli purchesse”; and, again, 


“ Town Court of Kilmaures, Holden within the dwell- whatismorecogent, bk. ii, 15,§ 10,“ Nos conqucestum 
ing house of Hugh Boyd, baylzie of Kilmaures, upon dicimus, Angli et Normanni Pourches.” And he 
the 19th of Nov’, jajvi and Nyntie six year [1696].|is borne out by Du Cange’s ‘Glossary,’ which 
The qik day Jean Campbell, a vagrant pearson come | gives both words, voce Purchacia. Moreover, since 


laitly out of the paroch of Paslay, being pursued by Mr. 


Thomson, Minister of the Gospel in Kilmaures, for cary- these notes were thrown into shape I have ob- 


ing and producing of ane forged testimonial as bein 
subscribed by Mr. Tho, Blackwell, Min" at Pasley, an 
Mr. Ja. Wallace, Sess. Clerk y™, and two elders, being 


called and compeared, acknowledged the testimonial was 


false and forged...... and subscribed by John Pinkertoun, 
taylor in Heughhead of Paslay, and that she did give him 
fyfteen shillings scots for the forginge and counterfitt- 
ing of the subscriptiones of the fors* Minister, Clerk, and 
Elders. Qr upon the Baylies of Kilmaures (considering 
the greatness of her crime), with the toun counsel, and 
that she deserves to be most severlie punished, doe y* for 
ordain the s* Jean Campbell to be put into the joges 
during the Magistrates pleasure, and afterwards to be 
put out of the toun with Touck of drume, and that non 
of the Inhabitants of this toun recept her heirafter under 
the —— of fourtie pounds scots, q" upon Robert 
Smith, domesier, hath given dome.” 


Atrrep Cuas. Jonas. 
Swansea. 


PorcHas.— 
His biquide in pis manere . he made biuore is dep 
Willam pe rede, al Engelond . is sone he biquep 
be 3ongore, al is porchas. ac as lawe was & wone 
Normandie is eritage . he 3ef is eldoste sone 
Roberd pe Courtehese .& Henry pe 3ongoste po 
He biquep is tresour . vor he nadde sc:.es nammo, 
Quoted from account of William the Conqueror 
in Robert of Gloucester’s ‘ Chronicle’ (‘ Specimens 
of Early English,’ pt. ii. p. 18, ll. 503-508; in 
Hearne’s edition of the ‘ Chronicle,’ p. 381). A note 
in the ‘ Specimens’ (by Rev. Richard Morris and 
Prof. Skeat) says, “ L. 505. Porchas, probably 
personal property. Cf. 1. 508.” This I think 
erroneous, as the following authorities will show. 

By English law I believe an estate in fee must 
be taken either by descent or by purchase. The 
latter term includes every method of coming to an 
estate but that of inheritance, being contradistin- 


served that Hearne’s glossary to the ‘ Chronicle’ 
also gives conquest as equivalent to porchas, 

These varied authorities I think prove that in 
the prefixed quotation the word is employed in its 
legal sense, and refers to Englaad, which was all 
King William’s “porchas” as opposed to Nor- 
mandy his “ eritage.” They show, too, how appro- 
priate was the use of the word to describe the land 
of which William called himself Conquestor. 


G. N. 
Glasgow. 


Mapame pe Pompapour.—In ‘ The School of 
Life,’ that curious chronicle of the scandal current 
in France in the time of Louis XV., the anonymous 
author, describing Madame de Pompadour, whose 
rtrait by Boucher was sold recently at Messrs. 
ristie’s for above 10,0001., says :— 

“Stately Seats on the Hills and in the levels will not 
satisfy Padilla. These, many a Princess or a Duchess 
has. She is a Fairy, and must have her moving Palace: 
She diverts the courses of the Gold and Silver Mines ; at 
her command men start out of the Earth, and others are 
buried alive in its Bowels; the very elements are sub- 
ject to her. Who is this Padilla? An Empress! a 
queen! What is she? Say rather, what is she not?” 

N, James. 


Roman Attar. —It may, perbaps, interest your 
readers to be informed that a Roman altar, on 
which Mars is described as winged, was found 
here, a little to the west of the castrum, in Cock- 
burn Street. The inscription seems to be MART 
ava | venictvs | cetsvs | pro sz Et [svis] 
| vstm. The altar is 2 ft. 6 in. high by 12 in. at 
the widest part. On one side are a patera and & 
prefericulum ; the other side is defaced. 


guished from acquisition by right of bleod (Black- 


Rost, Buarr. 
South Shields. 
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Syos.—In turning over the leaves of the Keep- 
suke for the year 1831, a day or two ago, I met with 
the following example of the word snob. It is used 
here as a surname, but it is evident that the word 
was intended to convey its modern meaning, made 
familiar to all by Thackeray, not the older signifi- 
cation of a shoemaker :— 

Sir Samuel Snob—that was his name, 
Three times to Mrs. Brown, 
Had ventured just to hint his flame, 
And twice received—a frown.—P. 307. 
Epwarp Peacock. 


Taree Caitty Sarnts.—In Hanover the festivals 
of SS. Pancratius, Liberatus, and Servatius (May 12, 
13, and 14) are expected to be celebrated in cold 
weather. Sr. 


Queries. 

We must correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 


Marrizp Women’s Surnames.—Has any one 
historically investigated the rise and establishment 
in England of the custom of a married woman 
changing her surname for that of her husband? 
Has the eustom ever been formally sanctioned by 
law, or is it merely a matter of popular usage, 
which the law tacitly recognizes? hat is the 
first recorded instance of a married woman being 
called by her husband’s surname, and when was it 
fally established? During the sixteenth and even 
at the beginning of the seventeenth century usage 
wpecars to have been doubtful, since we find 

therine Parr so signing herself after she had 
been twice married, and alwaysfhear of Lady Jane 
Grey (not Dudley), Arabella Stuart (not Seymour), 
&c. In Scotland, as is well known, the use and 
wont, which is as in England, is not formally recog- 
nized as legal; and a Mrs. Scott, whose maiden 
name was Oliver, is described in wills and all other 
official documents as “ Margaret Oliver or Scott,” 
not (as the Saturday Review once sapiently guessed) 
“because no Scotch woman is ever sure whether 
she is married or not ” (!), but because the law has 
never enacted that in marrying she changes her 
surname, and lawyers, therefore, doubt whether her 
designation by her husband’s surname is strictly 
legal, and might not invalidate a legal document, 
or afford ground for disputing her identity. And, 
as a matter of fact, it is quite usual in villages and 
country districts for a married woman of the 
humbler classes to be known by her own surname 
all her life. This is also regularly given on tomb- 
stones, where one reads, “Sacred to the memory 
of Katharine Rigg, the beloved wife of William 
Douglas,” or the like, to the obvious benefit of the 
genealogist, who, if the Indy were merely described 


as ‘‘ Katherine, the beloved wife,” &., would have 
to inquire elsewhere who William Douglas's wife 
was. In the United States it appears to be cus- 
tomary for a woman to add her husband’s surname 
to her own, as in Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe. I 
do not know what is the custom in other Christian 
countries, but I think Spanish women sometimes 
retain their own surname ; at least both surnames 
coupled by y (and) are often taken by the children. 
A Spaniard of my acquaintance, whose father’s 
surname was Llarena and his mother’s Monteverde, 
signed himself in full Fernando Llarena y Monte- 
verde. If any correspondents of ‘N. & Q.’ can 
contribute information on this subject I think it 
would be generally interesting. E. D. 


Porm sy Moors.—I should feel grateful to 
any contributor to ‘ N. & Q.’ who could inform me 
where or in what edition of Moore’s poems I 
find the poem commencing :— 

By the Feale’s wave benighted, 

Not a star in the skies, 

To thy door by love lighted 

When I first saw those eyes. 
The poem embalms the romantic incident of the 
meeting of Thomas, sixth Earl of Desmond, with 
Kathleen MacCormack, of Abbeyfeale. I have lost 
my transcription of the poem, and am in urgent 
need of a copy. J. B. 8. 

Manchester. 


Leo Draco.—In the thirteenth century 
inventory of the “Ornamenta” of Old Sarum 
Cathedral, banners called respectively Leo and 
Draco are specified. In the Sarum Consuetudi- 
narium of that epoch the use of those banners is 
ordained in certain rubrics, ¢. g., those for Rogation 
processions. And, from a woodcut in the first 
printed Sarum Processionale, printed in 1508, the 
use of them would seem to have continued at least 
to that date. Can any one tell me, privately or 
through ‘N. & Q,,’ whether or not banners so 
named were in use at other sees ? 

H, J. Movre. 

Dorchester. 


‘Dame Wicocins or wrote fand 
who illustrated this amusing and exceedingly 
scarce child’s book, republished a year or two ago 
in facsimile by Mr. Ruskin ? 

Anprew W. Tver. 

The Leadenhall Press, E.C. 


Rererence ‘ Reports,’—Can any 
one explain the reference “ Brant.” occurring so 
frequently in Keble’s ‘Reports’? For — 
on pp. 34, 43, 160, 161 of vol. i. J. H. 

iddle Temple Library. 


RectmentaL History.—I should be deeply 
obliged if some one who is learned in British regi- 
mental history would enlighten me on a few points 
in the history of the 20th East Devonshire Regi- 
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ment, now known as the first and second bat- 
talions Lancashire Fusiliers :— 

1, When was the second battalion raised? Was 
it in 1858 ? 

2. When were the colours now in the north 
transept of Exeter Cathedral presented to the 
or and when were they replaced by new 
ones 


3. New colours were presented to the first bat- 
talion in 1802, 1815, and 1838. In what other 
years were new colours presented to either bat- 
talions ? 

4. Where are old colours of the 20th to be seen 
(cpecify battalion and date) besides in Exeter 
thedral ? J. N. 

Exeter. 


Warren.—In the list of those who were at- 
tainted of high treason by James II. in his Parlia- 
ment held in Dublin in 1689 are the names of 
Richard Warren, gent., and Thomas Warren, gent., 
both of co. Down. Will any of your readers kindly 
furnish information concerning these, and oblige ? 

(Rev.) Toomas Warren. 

Norwood, 8,E. 


Mawwinenam.—Who was the Rev. Dr. Manning- 
ham or Maningham? He occupied, I believe, a 
position of some influence in the reign of Queen 
Ann. T. B. Harporp. 

Athenszum Club, 


Eoa-Warer.— What first gave rise to the im- 
pression that washing one’s hands in water in 
which eggs have been boiled would produce warts? 
I know persons who are firmly persuaded that it 
would be so, and, though not at all superstitious, 
they would not use such water for washing their 


Mavrice “rue Firepranp.”—Among the 
Geraldines of our sister isle in Tudor days I find 
mention of Maurice, son of John, fourteenth Earl 
of Desmond. This Maurice, called variously 
“ Maurice a Totan” and “Maurish a Tothane,” 
was turbulent, as becometh an Irishman; but how 
is the appellation of “firebrand” established ? 
Foley gives “firebrand,” aithine, and O'Reilly 
confirms it thus; “ Ait, a kiln, &c.; aitin, fire ; 
aithinne, a firebrand, charcoal,” &c. Where is the 
authority for totan, tothane, to be found? I may 
note that this “firebrand” burned himself out in 


1565, at the very respectable age of eighty. - 
A. 


Forewent.—Has this tense of the verb 
forego ever been in use in the language? We 
have a foregone conclusion. I used forewent the 
other day amongst two or three purists on pu 
to endeavour to elicit some reason why “I fore- 
went” should not exist ; their only reply was that 


it did not. I wish ‘N. & Q.’ would endeavour to 
classicize this most useful tense. We have wnder- 
went ; why not forewent ? Will Prof. Skeat oblige 
me ? Epwarp R. Vrvyay. 

P.S.—Since writing the above query I find 
Cowper uses the word :— 

And wilfully forewent 
That converse which we now in vain regret, 

What I wish to elucidate is, Would the expression 
be considered at the present time incorrect ? 


Nomeration oF Rupzes.—Why are rupees 
numerated in periods of two instead of periods 
of three, as pounds are ; and how are the sums 
read in words? ¢.g., How are 5,78,33,554, or 
55,70,30,718, to be read? I copy from the Times, 

E, 


Tae Prickincs or Conscience.—What is the 
source of the saying “ My conscience pricks me,” 
or “‘ His conscience pricks him”? I was under 
the impression that it was Biblical, but I have 
searched the sacred volume (by the aid of a con- 
cordance) in vain for the occurrence of the phrase, 


or anything resembling it in import. Nemo. 
Temple, 


Sain.—In the collection with the title ‘ Sonnets 
of this Century,’ by W. Sharp, in the series ‘‘ The 
Canterbury Poets,” No. xlvi, p. 146, there is a 
typical sonnet by Cardinal Newman. In this 
there occurs a verb which I am not aware of as 
existing elsewhere :— 

To sway or judge, and still to sain or wound, 
Should this be added to dictionaries ? 
Ep. 

Sir Barrootomew Fouxe.—On the south wall 
of the chancel of Flamstead Church, Herts, is a 
small alabaster monument containing an effigy of 
a knight in armour kneeling at a desk. The 
following are the inscriptions :— 

Here lyes he dead deprived of Breath by death 
Whose fame shall outlive death, B. F. 

Here lyeth the body of Sir Bartholomew Fouke, Knt., 
who served Kinge Edward, Queene Marye, and was Master 
of the Household to Queene Elizabeth for many yeares, 
and to King James that now is; in memorye of whose 
virtuous life (worthy eternal remembrance) Edward 
Fouke, gent, his brother, hath erected this monument, 
Obiit 19 Julii, 1604, Aitat, suze 69. 

I should be glad of any references bearing on Sir 
B. Fonke’s career. Why was he buried at Flam- 
stead ? F. 


Masor Joun Wavon.—* Mr. John Waugh, 
of the Parish of Trone, in Scotland, and Miss 
Elizabeth Le Pelley, of St. Peter Port,” were 
married in the island of Guernsey on Jan. 26, 
1762. Can any of your Scottish correspondents 
supply me with information respecting the parent- 
age, family, and armorial bearings of Major 
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Waugh? I do not know the date of his death. 


AneuLo, InzLanp.—Walter de Lacy 
granted to Philip de Angulo for his homage and 
service land in Bresin, on the Shannon; the 
names of the different portions of the land are 
enumerated, but I cannot identify them. Is any- 
thing further known of the family of De Angulo, 
or how long they held these lands? The convey- 
ance is not dated, and is No. 41, Patent Rolls, 
1589. F, Scare, 


Prartes: Cocsnip: Farecorr: — 
On October 16, 1443 (per Rymer’s ‘ Fcedera’), Sir 
John Fastolf, the well-known soldier, a man of 
culture too, received, for the purpose of expediting 
the work of building and furnishing a hospice, 
permission to keep four ships (Naves), two called 
“ Playtes,” one called “a Cogship,” and one called 
“a Farecoft.” Can these be defined ? 

Since writing this query I have satisfied myself 
that Farecoft is a misprint for Farecost. In Skene’s 
‘De Verborum Significatione’ it appears as 

“ Fercosta ane Italian worde: Ane kinde of schippe or 
little Boate......quhilk is inferiour in birth and quantitie 
to an schip, because the imposte and taxation laid upon 
ilke schip is ten schillings, and upon the Fercost twelve 

ies, and of everie Crear, busch, barge and ballinger 

ve echilling, aud ilk great boat six pennies.” 
Skene is not strong on etymology. Is not his 
“Ttalian worde ” good ish, represented by our 
modern “ coaster” ? G. 

Glasgow. 


Hume.—Johnson said, “Hume would never 
have written his history had not Voltaire written 
it before him. He is an echo of Voltaire” (Bos- 
well, ten-volume ed., iii. 43, 1835). What does 
the doctor mean by this? He always maintained 
that the turn of the phraseology was French, 
though I cannot quite see that it is. Gibbon, I 
should have said, shows more Gallicism, and con- 
siderably less mastery of the English tongue. But 
the doctor seems to imply that Hume plagiarized 
his historical model m the gent, acute, 
superficial Frenchman. . A. Warp. 

averstock Hill, N.W. 


Works or Cuartes I.—In overhauling some 
of my old books I came across one entitled ‘‘ Re- 
liquise Sacre Caroline. Or the Works of that 
Great Monarch and Glorious Martyr King Charles 
I. Collected together and digested in order, ac- 
cording to their several subjects, Orvit and Sacrep. 
Hague, printed by Samuel Browne, 1650.” I wish 
to inquire whether this might be the first edition 
of the work ; and, such being the case, if it be of 
any particular value. Facing the title-page there 


is'@ portrait of the king, and also facing that of 


the EIKQN BASIAIKH the usual print repre- 
senting the monarch looking up toa crown of glory. 
The work, so far as I can judge, seems complete, 
and is of small 12mo size. 

Epuunp Tew, M.A. 


NoTHING’s NEW, AND NOTHING’S TRUE, AND 
NOTHING MaTTERS.”—I have seen or heard this 
saying ascribed to Lady Morgan, but have just 
come across it in Emerson (‘ Representative Men,’ 
‘** Montaigne”): “‘ Ah,’ said my languid gentle- 
man at Oxford, ‘ there’s nothing new or true—and 
no matter.’” Is it known who is responsible for 
this free and easy cynical dictum ? 

James Hooper. 

Oak Cottage, Streatham Place, 8,W. 


“Tue Lip or looking over some 
of my old newspaper cuttings I come upon the 
following article: ‘The Lid of Hell,’ beginning 
“‘ Java is once more making good its right to con- 
test with Japan the grim title of the ‘ Lid of Hell,’” 
&e. (Pall Mall Gazette, August, 1883). The “Lid 
of Hell” is evidently a quotation from some author. 
Where is this title first found; and to what place 


did it first apply ? Herpert Harpy. 
Thornhill Lees, Dewsbury 


Bassvus.—Information about the Bassus and the 
passage alluded to in Kenelm Henry Digby’s 
* Ouranogaia,’ canto xv. vol. ii. p. 101, is still 
desired. It is stated thaé in Maittaire’s ‘Corpus 
Poetarum Latinorum’ there are fragments of 
Bassus. Is the passage referred to by Kenelm 
Henry Digby to be found there ? ROCUL, 


Wuirsuntipe reviow.”—In Ireland an 
unlucky man used to be so called, “ which, like 
many other things of that nationality, allows of no 
explanation” (Daily Chronicle, May 30, 1887). 
Will some of your Irish readers give an explana- 
tion, and thus stand up for the honour of his 
nation ? M.A.Oxon. 


**Rarz” Ben Jonson.—Can any one tell me 
whether the epithet “rare” was ever applied to 
Ben Jonson in his lifetime ; and, if so, by whom 
it was so applied, and on what one ? 


Autor or Book Wantep.— 
‘The Tommiad : a Biographical Fancy, written about 
the year 1842,’ London, 1882, 8yvo. ABHBA. 


AvrHors oF Quotations WanTED.— 


Where do the following lines occur? They are part of a 
poem descriptive of Cabul :— 


gun 
That gilds the hills of Siah Lung. 
G, EcErton. 
Tout passe, tout casse, tout lasse. 
A. CAMPBELL. 
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“DULCARNON CALLED IS ‘FLEMYNGE OF 
WRICHES.’” 
1" 8. i, 254; v. 180, 252; 5" S. xii. 407, 454; 
6" S, v. 384 ; 7S. iv. 48, 76.) 

In Freytag’s ‘Arabic Dictionary ’ (1837), p. 500, 
there may be found an Arabic word which is ren- 
dered in Latin bicornis, and (the initial letter 
being the ninth in the Arabic alphabet) is trans- 
literated Zi'lqarnain in Hughes’s ‘ Dict. of Islam.’ 
The literal meaning of the word is “ the lord or 

r of two horns.” Zé (or dhu) means pro- 
perly ‘‘lord, master, possessor,” and is used as 
a prefix toa good many words with the sense of 
“endowed witb, containing”; compare Steingass, 
‘Arab. Dict.” p. 390; Socin’s ‘Gram.,’ p. 128; 
D’Herbelot (see Zou and Dhou); Devic’s Supple- 
ment to Littré (see Zileade, Zilhage, Zufagar) ; 
Hughes's ‘ Dict.’ (see Zi'lfigar, Zd’nnun, 
rahim). 

The word Zé'lgarnain a in the Koran, in 
the chapter entitled “The Cave,” Sale transliterat- 
ing it Dhu’lkarnein. Most commentators suppose 
that this word is here used as a title of Alexander 
the Great ; some authorities, however, believe that 
the prince intended in this passage of the Koran 
was another great conqueror, a mytbical personage, 
a contemporary of Abraham (see Sale’s note). 

The word Zé@'lgarnain also occurs in Arabic 
historical writings as the denomination of an 
era, generally known as the Macedonian Fra, 
or the Era of the Seleucides. In Larousse 
(s.v. “Ere”) it is supposed that the title “the 
arena of two horns” may refer to Seleucus 

icator, and we are reminded that coins struck 
in his reign represent him with two horns on his 
head ; still Larousse admits the possibility that 
the title in this instance may refer to Alexander 
the Great. 

The word Zé'lgarnain is found in Marco Polo, 
cap. xxix.,“‘On the Province of Badashan” (see 
Yale's ed., i. 149). Marco Polo says: “All those 
of the royal blood are descended from King Alex- 
ander and the daughter of King Darius. And all 
these kings call themselves in the Saracen tongue 


Zulcarniain, that is to say, Alexander, and this out | Rog 


of regard for Alexander the Great.” 

In a learned note by Mr. 8. W. Sivcer (‘N.& Q.,’ 
1* 8. v. 252) « citation is given from Dr. Adam 
Littleton, from which one may infer that the Arabic 
word Zd'lqarnain was also a name given to the 
famous proposition in Euclid (bk. i. p. 47). 
Hence, according to Littleton, is derived the term 
dulcarnon, “i. ¢., bicorne, a figura sic dicta,” a 
name frequently found in medieval Latin writers 
for the above proposition in Euclid. 

Dulearnonoccursin Neckam,‘ De Naturis Rerum,’ 
ed. Wright, Rolls series, No. 34, p. 295, an explana- 


tion being added which tells us that it is the name 
of the theorem of Pythagoras in the first book of 
Euclid, and that it was so called from the Greek 
dulia, service, + Lat. carnis, ‘‘ tauri scilicet quem 
immolavit ( ras) Jovi ob inventionem dicte 
speculationis ” ! e story referred to is found in 
Diogenes Laertius (‘ Pythag.,’ 8, 11), where men- 
tion is made of a hecatomb having been offered in 
this moment of excitement. 

From Neckam we come to the famous 
in the ‘ Troylus and Cryseyde,’ 882, 884 (Chaucer, 
ed. Morris, iv. 263), where Cressida says, “I am 
esceod at dulcarnon, right at my wittes ende,” and 
Pandarus replies, “‘ Dulcarnon called is ‘ flemynge 
of wriches.’” This, I believe, is the first appear- 
ance of dulcarnon in any work written in English. 
Cressida uses the phrase “Iam at dulcarnon” in 
the popular sense of being in perplexity, without 
any thought of Euclid ; Pandarus uses dulcarnon 
technically, as we may see from his explanation 
“ flemynge of wriches,” which latter shall be briefly 
explained below. This passage in the ‘Troylus’ 
is referred to by Mistress “3 in her interview 
with her father in prison (see Wordsworth, ‘ Eccles. 
Biog.,’ ii. 188, “ Sir Thomas More”): “ Father, I 
can no further go; I am come, as Chaucer said of 
Cressed, at Dulcarnon to my wittes end.” 

In ‘N. & Q.,’ 1*S. v. 180, a curious use of the 
word is given. The Editor cites a passage from 
Staniburst’s ‘Description of Ireland,’ p. 28: “These 
sealie soules were (as all dulcarnanes for the most 
part are) more to be terrified from infidelitie 
through the paines of hell, than allured to Chris- 
tianitie by the joies of heaven.” 

And now what does Pandarus mean by saying 
that “ Dulcarnon called is flemynge of wriches” t 
As was pointed out in an able article in the 
Atheneum, September 23, 1871, we have here a 
confusion of the names of two propositions in 
Euclid (bk. i.). “The flemynge of wriches” is 
Chaucer's translation of a mysterious Low Latin 
name for prop. 5, which appears in the forms Zle- 
fuga, Ellefuga, Eleofuga. This term does not appear 
in Ducange, but I have succeeded in finding two 

where it occurs. One is cited in Anthony 
& Wood’s ‘Hist. and Antiq. Univ. Oxford, Annals, 
i. 290 (ed. Gutch, 1792). It is a passage from 
er Bacon, in which prop. 5 (our Pons asino- 
rum) is called Elefuga, and explained by Bacon to 
mean “fuga miserioram” (sic). The second pas- 
sage is from the ‘Philobiblion’ of Richard de Bury 
(ed. Cocheris, 1856), cap. xiii. p. 257:  Quot 
Euclidis discipulos rejecit Eleofuga, quasi scopulus 
eminens et abruptus.” I sup the word was 
translated “flight of the wretched” from the notion 
that it was of Greek origin, Compare 7Acds, 
“ astray, distraught,” in Liddell and Scott. 

A. Maruew. 


Oxford. 
Although Pror. Sxear is not aware of it, Dul- 
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earnon does occur in other writers besides Chaucer. 
The following, from ‘A New Dictionary in Five 
Alphabets ’ (Cambridge, 1693), may, indeed, refer 
to him, though he is not mentioned: “ Dulcarnon, 
4. bicorne, cornutwm, 4 figura sic dict., a hard 
proposition in Euclid, 1. i. pr. 47, so called in 
Arabick, and used by old English writers for any 
hard question or point. Dilemma, problema, n.”; 
but Halliwell quotes from Stanihurst’s ‘ Descrip- 
tion of Ireland,’ p. 28 : “‘ These sealie soules were 
(as all dulcarnanes for the more part are) more 
to be terrified from infidelitie through the paines 
of hell, than allured to Christianitie by the joies 
of heaven.” The quotation from the dictionary 
seems to indicate that the word was used in a 
—_— sense for dilemma; that from Stanihurst 
some colour to Dr. Brewer's explanation :— 
“According to the Koran, c. xviii., ‘Dulcarnein 
armen built the famous iron walls of Jajuge and 
age, within which Gog and Magog are confined till 
the end of the world.” [These walls, by the way, were 
built “of all sorts of metals.”] Hence, to send one to 
Dulcarnein is to send one to the prison of Gog and 
Magog, to daze them with puzzles,” OB 


The question as to “Kesey’s Phillips” is 
answered by turning on to ‘N. & Q.,” p. 53, 
where mention is made of the ‘New World of 
Words,’ by Edward Phillips, sixth ed., 1706. 
Phillips was of Magdalen Hall, Oxford, and pub- 
lished also ‘ Theatrum Poetarum’ in 1675, which 
was afterwards edited by Sir Egerton Brydges. 
See Thompson Cooper’s ‘ Biographical Dictionary.’ 

Epwarp H. M.A. 

The Library, Claremont, Hastings. 


The from Sir Thomas More 
may interest Mr. Harpy:—“In good fayth, 
father quod I, I can no ferther goe, but am (as I 
trowe Cresede saith in Chaucer) comen to Dul- 
carnd euen at my wittes ende” (Sir T. More’s 
R. R. 


* Works,’ 1557 1441, 
Boston, Lincoladhire, 


Loca Leven (7" §. ii. 446 ; iii. 30, 113, 177, 
295, 458).—I have no wish to prolong this discus- 
sion unduly, seeing it has drifted away from the 
real question at issue, viz., the meaning of the name 
Leven; but I may perhaps be allowed to say afew 
—_ in reply to Sin Hersert Maxwe v's last 
no! 


Iam taken to task by him for having “ devised 
the theory” that the Celts in giving names to 
streams made use of certain features peculiar to the 
water itself. Now I did not “ devise the theory ” ; 
I simply stated a fact that has become apparent to 
me in the course of my reading. I may have 
stated my ideas a little too strongly, although I do 
not think so, At 7™S. iii. 113 I said that ‘‘ some 

istic in the stream itself is generally taken 
a3 a name......seldom has one been borrowed from 


the natural surroundings.” This, however, does 
not exclude exceptions to the rule, which, I main- 
tain, will be found to have generally prevailed. 
But, be this as it may, I would like to ask Sir 
Hersert Maxwe tt if he can point to any rule, 
more especially in so liquid a science as geo- 
graphical etymology, to which you cannot find 
exceptions. If a theory is generally true it may, 
to all intents and purposes, be accepted as a good 
test rule to go by ; and I am of opinion that in 
this matter the rule which I have indicated will 
on examination be found to hold generally true. 
Of course, where there are contending etymologies, 
it may apply to one and not to another ; in such 
a case the difficulties to be overcome are often too 
numerous to be met by the adoption of any one 
particular theory. To produce a selected list of 
examples, on one side or the other, is easy enough, 
but the subject would require much fuller illus- 
tration than can very well be given to it in 
these columns. So far as the great rivers of 
Europe are concerned, which owe their names to 
the Celts, ample justice has been done to them b 
Canon Taylor in his ‘ Words and Places, a boo 
which may be safely taken as an authority on the 
subject, and I think I may make bold enough to 
claim the learned author as being an authoritative 
witness to the accuracy of my deductions. 

With regard to compound names, #4. ¢,, names 
compounded from two or more Celtic words, as Pol- 
kill from poll cille, stream of the church, is it not 
possible that the first part of the name is older 
than the second? What more natural than that a 
particular stream, or poll, should, in the course of 
time, come to be called poll cille or poll beith, to 
distinguish it from other polls in the same locality 
and within the territorial limits of the same tribe { 
Str Hersert Maxwect quotes such uncom- 
pounded forms as sruth, sruthair, and wisce, but 
these words prove nothing, at least so far as he is 
concerned ; indeed, they prove, if anything, just 
what I have been endeavouring to establish. 

In concluding, he says, ‘‘ The Celts were ruled 
by no arbitrary or pedantic laws in naming natural 
features.” Well, whether they were or were not 
raled by “ pedantic laws” we cannot tell ; but if 
etymology makes one thing plainer than another 
it is the fact that in naming natural features they 
followed natural instincts, and called things by 
their elemental names, and this simply because 
they knew of no better method of nomenclature. 
The Celts were not alone in this respect; I 
could quote examples from various sources, all 
of which show the same principle at work. I 
will, however, only quote a few well-known 
Hebrew names, because they are best known and 
their etymology is less disputed : Jordan,* the 


* Cf. the Ayr, a name found in Scotland, England, 
Treland, and ; from the Celtic root Ar or 
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down-flower, so called from its rapid down-sweep- 
ing current, from 7, to descend or flow down ; 
Kishon,* tortuous, from wp, ensnared; hence the 
surname Kish; Kidron, very black or full of 
blackness, from 7p, dark, gloomy ; Euphrates, 
fertilizing or fruitful, from 75, fruitful; and so 
on through all the principal river names of ancient 
Palestine. 

As a further evidence of the correctness of my 
deductions, I may be allowed to point to the fact 
that we find tribe after tribe, and race after race, 
giving their names to streams, and all in the same 
elemental fashion. Hence we get such a combina- 
tion as Wansbeckwater, i.¢., wan =avont (Welsh), 
beck (Teutonic), and water (English) ; giving us a 
name which simply means ‘‘ water-water-water.” 
Such combinations are not rare, and serve to give 
us some little insight into the simple and, at the 
same time, natural laws followed by these ancient 
tribes in giving names to natural features. 

Although we may have Celtic blood in our veins, 
our modes of thought are essentially different from 
those of the warrior Celts who figure in Ossian’s 
heroic verses. The complexity of our modern 
civilization, our love of the “‘ Fatherland,” our 
latent hero-worship, and our religious instincts 
have, one and all, led us to adopt methods of 
nomenclature the ancient Celts could never have 
even dreamed of. Ropert F. Garpiver. 


Ricuarp Martin 8. iii. 328, 417, 522; iv. 
35).—There is the following anecdote, which, as 
such are referred to, may be thought worth 
admission in ‘N, & Q’:— 

“ Reportine Iratics.—Mr. Martin—or Dick Mar- 
tin, as he was called in the House—though a very 
humane man, especially to the brute creation, had a 
great deal of eccentricity about him. Having on one 
occasion said something so very ludicrous as to convulse 
the House with laughter, a reporter for one of the 
morning papers underlined the , and the com- 
positors of course printed it in italics. The circumstance 
afforded infinite amusement to the whole town on the 
day on which it appeared, and the hon. gentleman was 
chaffed beyond measure not only for the ludicrousness of 
the speech itself, but for its being reported in italics. 
In the evening, without waiting till the business before 
the House was disposed of, Mr. Martin said that he had 
to call the attention of Mr, 8 er and the House to one 
of the grossest insults ever offered to a member of Parlia- 
ment. ‘Sir,’ said the bon. gentleman, addressing the 
Speaker, ‘sir, you and hon, members must be aware 
that I bad the honour of addressing this House last night. 
(Ironical cries of ‘ Hear, hear.’) Well, sir, my speech is 
most villainously reported in the Morning this 


Adi’ar, in the Gaelic signifying clear or id; the 
Rule in Roxburgh, from rhull, to move briskly, We 
have also a Teutonic parallel in the ‘Snailbatch, ewift 


brook, 
in Renburgh, rom the pata, 
- ant 
called from te many 
von, uncompounded, gives us the names A 
Inn, Aven, Af, and Wan. 


morning. (Suppressed titters of laughter were heard in 
all parts of the House.) But, Mr. Speaker, it is not of 
the inaccurate reporthing that I so much complain as of 
the circumstance of the yer oe having made me 
spake in italics, (Roars of laughter, which continued 
for some time. appeal to you, sir, and those hon. 
members who heard me, whether I spoke in italics. 
(Renewed bursts of laughter from all parts of the House.) 
You know, Mr. Speaker, and so does every gintlemin in 
this House, that I never spake in italics, at all at all, 
(Shouts of laughter.) But, sir, allow meto say that 
this, bad as it is, is not the worst of the matter. Will 
‘ou belave it, sir—will any hon. mimber in this House 
lave it—that when I went to the reporther to ask for 
an explanation, he told me, with the most perfect cool- 
ness, that if I felt myself aggrieved I knew my remedy, 
at the same time handing me his card, sir? e short 
and the long of it is, sir, that this reporther wants to 
fight a duel with me,’ Peals of laughter, euch as were 
never before or have been since heard within the walls 
of Parliament, followed the conclusion of Mr. Martin’s 
speech. When these had in some measure subsided, he 
moved that the reporter be called to the bar of the 
House for having committed a breach of the privileges 
of the House; but there being no one to second the 
motion, it of course fell to the ground.” —From the ‘ Great 
Metropolis,’ 


Ep. MarsHALL. 


“THE HIGHER THE MONKEY CLIMBS THE MORE 
HE SHOWS HIS TAIL” (7™ §. iii. 356, 523).—This 
proverb, in the form, “The higher the Ape goes, 
the more he shewes his taile,” appears in George 
Herbert’s ‘ Outlandish Proverbs,’ 1640. It occurs 
also in Ray's collection, Ray quotes the Italian 
proverb, “Tu fai come la simia, chi piu va in 
alto piu mostra il culo.” 

F. C. Birxseck Tzrry. 

This proverb, in a rather coarser form, was 
applied to Elizabeth Bourchier, the wife of Oliver 
Cromwell, to whom he was married at St. Giles’s, 
Cripplegate, Aug. 22, 1620. Thomas Carlyle 
styles her father, Sir Thomas Bourchier, “a civic 
gentleman ”; and he had besides landed property 
at Felsted, in Essex. Prefixed to vol. ii, third 
edition, 1787, of Noble’s ‘Memoirs of the House 
of Cromwell’ is a small medallion portrait of this 
lady, representing her as a plain, homely woman, 
wearing a hood, whilst to the right of her face is a 
monkey. Perhaps the proverb may be of Spanish 
origin, for it is one quite worthy of Sancho 

Joun PickrorpD, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge, 


Compare the following from Montaigne, livre ii. 
chap. xvii. (“ De la Présumption ”):— 

“ Me souvenant de ce mot du feu chancellier Ollivier 
‘que les Frangois semblent des guenons, qui vont grim- 
pant contremont un arbre, de branche en branche, et 
ne cessent d’aller, jusques 4 ce qu’elles soyent arrivées 
4 Ia plus haute branche, et y montrent le cul quand elles 


y sont, 
Deveviners. 


Ealing. 


Whether or not this be a Spanish b, there 
squirrel is 
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the animal. A similar saying, but too vulgar for 
the pages of ‘N. & Q.,’ is used concerning vain 
and conceited folks, fond of “‘ showing off.” 
Tuos. Ratcuirre, 
Worksop. 


Seat or East Grinsrgap (7" §. iii. 388, 437). 
—When and why did East Grinstead cease to be 
“within the liberty of the Duchy of Lancaster,” 
as Lewis, in his ‘ Topographical Dict.,’ expresses 
it? M.A.Oxon. 


Tue Surrix -Ny OR -NEY IN PLace-Names 
(7 8. iil. 475; iv. 56).—Instead of assuming the 
existence of this suffix I ought, perhaps, to have 
asked for evidence proving or disproving its exist- 
ence. Indeed, I did not intend to go further than 
this. It appeared to me that the A.-S. deg, an 
island, with which, of course, I was acquainted, 
was not applicable to many local names ending in 
yor ey, because local names are found with these 
terminations where there is no island. Either, 
therefore, one has to give to deg some secondary 
meaning, such as oasis, or to look out for some 
other explanation. It was rather strange that I 
should have forgotten to mention the word Sidney, 
which is my own name. I bad been so accustomed 
to the generally accepted derivation from St. Denis 
that it never occurred to me. Mr. Stevenson 
has, however, mentioned it, and Mr. Batrrerspy 
has mentioned Bradney. These two words alone 
appear to me to go very far to “‘ force the conclu- 
sion” that a suffix -ny or-ney does exist in many local 
names. If we divide these two words as Sid-ney 
and Brad-ney, then sid=A.-S. sid, broad, and 
brad= A.-S. brdd, broad ; so that, probably, Sid- 
ney and Bradney have exactly the same meaning. 
Take the surname Sitwell. It occurs in Eckington 
and Dronfield, and I have no doubt that it is a 
field-name. A variant of this word occurs in both 
these parishes in the surname Siddal, pronounced 
Siddel. Now here Sitwell or Siddal=broad well, 
jost as Bradwell in Derbyshire= broad well. I do 
not, however, say that “ well” here means a spring 
of water. In this way one might get such words 
us Wit-ney= White-ney, resembling the well- 
known Whiteacre. But here Mr. Stevenson 
may say that the guttural spirant would be un- 
naturally forced in against rule. If it be objected 
that Sidney and Sitwell are not shown to have 
existed as field-names, I would answer that there 
are thousands of interesting field-names which 
have not found their way into literature or which 
are only known to the world in surnames. Sid-cop 
is a common field-name near Barnsley, 

At Bradfield I find, in 1637, fields called ‘‘ the 
new breakes” and “new ground.” “The Brecks” 
is a farm in Stavely. New-lands is a common field- 
name, Stratmann gives M.E. bréche as new ground, 
ager novulis. igne D’Arnis gives, as a secondary 
meaning of ** ager qui de novo in cultum 


redigitur.” It occurred to me that the word new, 
A.-S. niwe, Danish ny, might once have been used 
as a substantive in the sense of breaks or bréche, 
and I referred in my query to ny’, which is given 
by Cleasby and Vi mn as ‘the new” of the 
moon. I need hardly say that if such a suffix as 
-ny could be proved to exist it would unlock many 
obscure local names. It appears to me that there 
is, at least, a very strong presumption in favour of 
its existence. 

Redineys occurs at Fulwood, near Sheffield, in 
1637. It then contained seventy-three acres, and 
was “ reserved for the red deare.” There is a field 
called Rediker at Dore, near Sheffield. 

8. O, Appy. 


“ Liiva apostotoruM ” (7 §. iii. 517).—This, 
of course, is the usual form of expressing a visit 
to Rome. So in reference to a.p. 688 Beda has :— 

‘*Anno autem regni Aldfridi tertio Cadualla rex 
Occidentalium Saxonum......venit Romam...... ut ad 
limina beatorum apostolorum fonte baptismatis ablue- 
retur.”—* Hist, Eccl.,’ v. 7. 

And before that Prudentius had written :— 
Ipsa et senatus lumina, 
jorum jyrum 
limina. 
* Peristeph.,’ ii, 517-20, 
And so, too, Claudian :— 
Per cineres Pauli, per cani limina Petri, 
Ne laceres versus, dux Iacobe, meos. 
*Carm.,’ lxxvii. p, 696, Lips., 1759, 
In a.p. 1031 Cnut wrote a letter to describe his 
visit to Rome, in which he said that, after long since 
vowing this journey and being prevented, he had 
at last been able, for which he was thankful, “‘ to 
visit the sanctuary of the Apostles SS. Peter and 
Paul, and all others which he could find either 
within or without the city of Rome” (ep. in Flo- 
rence of Worcester’s ‘ Chron.,’ Bohn, 1854, p. 137). 
And what was more, he wrote :— 
‘I spoke with the Emperor himself, and the lord 
, and the princes who were there, in regard to 
the wants of my people, English as well as Danes; 
that there should be granted to them more equal 
justice and greater security in their journeys to Rome, 
and that they should not be hindered by so man 
barriers on the road nor harassed by unjust tolls,” —Jbi 

It is an illustration of the way in which mis- 
takes have arisen from corruptions in the text 
or errors in the translation of the New Testa- 
ment that Optatus connects the two great apostles 
in their relics with Rome from the reading 
of Romans xii, 13, in the Latin, “ Memoriis 
sanctorum communicantes.” ‘‘ Ecce presentes 
sunt ibi,” he observes after quoting the verse, 
‘“‘duoram memoriz apostoloram. Dicite si ad has 
ingredi potuit; aut obtulit illic, ubi sanctoram 
memorias esse constat” (‘De Schism. Donatist.,’ ii. 
4). Some MSS. with D have rais pvelas. To 
make a pilgrimage to the shrines of the two great 
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apostles at Rome was an act of devotion and com- 
munion. Ep. MarsHatt. 


The Limina Apostolorum are the basilicas of St. 
Peter in Rome and of St. Paul on the Ostian Way. 
Mackenzie Walcott is mistaken in saying that “the 
Limina were the steps at the entrance of the Con- 
fession” (‘Sacred Archeology,’ 352). Gaetano 
Moroni, a careful and trustworthy authority, has 
written an exhaustive article on the Limina 
Apostolorum, See his ‘ Dizionario di Erudizione 
Storico-Ecclesiastica da S. Pietro sino ai nostri 
Giorni,’ vol. xxxviii. pp. 221-33) (Venice, dalla 
tipografia Emiliana, 1845). 


Epmuyp Waterton. 


‘Incotpspy Lecenps’ (7" §, iv. 69).—“ The 
Prince of Potboys” is an allusion to Prince Potbus, 
Ambassador Extraordinary from the King of 
Prussia to Her Majesty’s coronation. 

WituiaM Fraser of Ledeclune, Bt. 


I think it probable that the “great Haythen 

ews” is not intended to point at any particular 
individuals, but to embrace several distinguished 
Jews, such as Baron Rothschild, Sir Isaac Gold- 
smid, Sir Moses Montefiore, &c. M. H. R. 

(G. B, and others oblige with similar information. } 


Recorps or Ceutic Occupation in Locat 
Names (7 8. iv. 1, 90).—The German analogies 
throw some light on the question whether ethnic 
or tribal appellations enter into the composition of 
English village names. On the old Wendish 
frontier, village names referring to the Wends are 
numerous, and, as Forstemann observes, “ deuten 
mit sicherheit auf wendische ansiedlungen,” in 
some cases, he adds, “ unmittelbar,” as in the case 
of Winedeheim, now Franken-windheim, in other 
cases through the medium of a personal name ulti- 
mately ethnic, as Winedesheim, now Windsheim, 
or Windeshem, now Winsen. Similar names of 


ethnic origin, from documents not later than the | P° 


eleventh century, are Sahsenheim, Langobardon- 
heim, Franchonhusen, Suaboheim, Thuringoheim, 
and Burgundhart. Not uncommon are the names, 
such as Schottenkirchen and Schottenkldster, 
which testify to early religious foundations of 
Irish monks. Near Danzig are two places called 
Altschottland and Neuschottland, which probably 
indicate commercial settlements. Very numerous 
are the names compounded with the word walah, a 
foreigner. Old charters contain scores of such 
names as Walahusa, Walahusun, Waladorf, Walah- 
heim, Walahesheim, Walishoven, Walahesdorf, and 
the like, which, like the Wend names, are either 
directly or indirectly ethnic. On the German lin- 
guistic frontiers there are numerous village names 
of more recent origin which plainly refer to the 
nationality of the inhabitants. Such are the con- 
tiguous villages of Deutsch-Brod and Bohmisch- 
Brod, Deutsch-Steinach and Wiilsch-Steinach, 


Deutsch- Neureuth and Wiilsch-Neureuth, to 
which may be added Deutsch-Neukirch, Deutsch- 
Wagram, Windisch-Kappel, Windisch-Gratz, and 
Windisch-Eschenbach. Dr. Guest has enumerated 
similar names as indications of the old line of the 
Welsh and English march, such as Englishcombe 
and Englishbatch, and more especially the adjacent 
villages of English Frankton and Welsh Frankton, 
near Ellesmere. 

In some parts of the Grisons alternate villages 
are German and Romansch, the inhabitants differ- 
ing in blood, language, and religion, and never 
intermarrying. In the East Riding of Yorkshire 
the Angles and Danes seem in like manner to have 
dwelt apart, many parishes containing two town- 
ships, one bearing an English and the other a 
Danish name. Thus my own parish of Settrington 
includes the township of Scagglethorpe ; the neigh- 
bouring parish of Langton comprises the township 
of Kennythorpe ; and Westow, the next parish, con- 
tains the townships of Mennythorpe, Eddlethorpe, 
and Firby. 

The Tale of Axholme seems to have formed, 
from its inaccessibility, a refuge for the old Celtic 
inhabitants, who maintained themselves among its 
marshes long after the English conquest, and the 
topographical nomenclature seems to me to testify 
plainly to the fact. In the old kingdom of Elmet, 
with which Mr, ApDY is conversant, the same seems 
to have been the case. Isaac TaYor. 


Convicts sHIPPED To THE Cotontgs (7* §. ii. 
162, 476 ; iii. 58, 114, 193 ; iv. 72).—The case of 
Elizabeth Canning is related by Caulfield in his 
* Memoirs of Remarkable Persons,’ and is too well 
known to be repeated in these “congested columns.” 
She was convicted—on what seems very insufficient 
evidence—of perjury, May, 1754, and transported. 
Great sympathy was shown towards her, and large 
subscriptions were raised for her comfort and sup- 
rt. She married an opulent Quaker in America, 
and “lived happily ever afterwards.” Her portrait 
was engraved ty itard, Worlidge, and others. 

Jutian MarsHAtt. 

{A full report of the case, contributed by Mz. J.J. 
Srockey, is too long for our columns. We have forwarded 
it to Prov. Butter.) 


Sir Cuartes Frower (7™ S. iv. 69).—Sir 
Charles was the elder son of Mr. Stephen Flower, 
a cheesemonger in the Minories. He was born 
Feb. 18, 1763, and made a large fortune “ by ex- 
tensive contracts with Government for provisions 
during the war.” He served the office of sheriff in 
1799, was elected alderman for the ward of Cornhill 
in 1801, and was Lord Mayor of London in 1808. 
He was created a baronet on Dec. 1, 1809. He 
married Anne, the eldest daughter of Joseph 
Squire, of Plymouth, by whom he had two sons 
and six daughters. Sir Charles died in Russell 
Square on Sept. 15, 1835, aged seventy-two, and 
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was buried in Aldgate Church. James, his only 
surviving son, died on May 17, 1850, when the 
baronetcy became extinct. G. F. RB. B. 


He was Lord Mayor in 1808-9, and was created 
a baronet. Epwarp H. Marssatt, M.A. 


Sir Charles Flower, alderman of the ward of 
Cornhill, and Lord Mayor of the City of London 
1808-9, was created a baronet by patent dated 
Dec. 8, 1809. I shall be pleased to give Mr. 
Evans any information he may require concerning 
him if he will communicate with me. 

OC. H. Arsitt, Bluemantle. 

Heralds’ College, E.C. 


Mompox (7" §, ii. 228, 254).—I am obliged for 
your answer to my query as to the whereabouts of 
this place. In 1853 the New Granada Company 
sent out a party, under the conduct of Mr. 
Israel Pellew—a relation, I believe, of the Earl of 
Exmouth—to work some mines; but he, much to 
the regret of the company, died. I have a letter 
of condolence from the secretary of the company, 
Mr. Breffit, to Mrs. Pellew. I hope some of your 
American readers will see this, and send me a copy 
of the inscription put on a tablet to his memory in 
a church or chapel in Mompox. How else can I 
obtain it? To whom would your readers advise 
me to refer? Is the New Granada Company still 
existing ? M.A.Oxon. 


Precepence in Caurcu §. ii. 361, 495; iii. 
74, 157, 394, 500; iv. 15).—In Bishop Meade’s 
‘Old Churches and Families of Virginia’ (1857) 
frequent reference is made to the precedence 
always allowed to the first families in the colonial 
churches of Virginia. The allotment of seats 
according to rank seems to have been one of the 
first things thought of when a new church was 
built. This fact goes far to prove that such was 
the custom in the mother Church too, the Church 
in Virginia being directly under the control of 
the Bishop of London, and any custom in the 
Church at home would be eng yma into 
the Church abroad. Faxperick T. Hiscame, 

Virginia, U.S. 


Darxtine §. iii. 148, 191, 374, 526).— 

Byron also uses the word in the ‘ Corsair,’ iii, 3 :— 

In silence, darkling, each appear’d to wait 

His fellow’s mournful guess at Conrad's fate ; 
and in ‘ Mazeppa,’ sect. 2 :— 

And in the depths of forests darkli 

The watch-fires in the distance pone 
It requires a concordance to settle the moot point 
whether the word was a favourite one of Byron ; 
ifit were, then, as he has said of a certain neo- 


Now here's a word quite after my own heart, 


Exrracts From ‘Tae History or THE Kyicuts 
Hosprrauuers or St. Jonny or Jenvsatem, By W. 
Tiny, 1834 (7™ S. iii. 471).—I venture to submit 
that there is something wrong about Mr. Lovett’s 
ascription of the date of Sir William Weston’s death. 
Either “‘ Ascension Day ” or “ 7th” must, according 
to my calculation, be erroneous, I may be out in my 
reckoning, but I make May 7, 1540, a Friday. 
Holy Thursday was May 7 in 1551, but, before 
that year, the feast of the Ascension had not 
occurred on that day of the month since 1472. 

Nemo. 
Temple, 


Arms or Sir Francis Drake (7 S. iii. 495; 
iv. 17).—In a pamphlet which Mr. Hervey, Rector 
of Colmer, was kind enough to send me, he states 
that Sir Francis Drake “had adopted for his coat 
of arms that of Sir Bernard Drake, a member of 
another branch. This was the cause of a family 

uarrel, which was appeased by a grant from the 
oem of another,” &c. Mr. Hervey does not state 
what this former coat was; but I apprehend that 
Sir Bernard’s coat might be found amongst the 
visitations at the British Museum, or the man 
references to Drake in Marshall's « Genealogiat’s 
Guide.’ J. G. Braprorp. 


It would be most interesting to know what arms 
Drake used before 1581. As after that date he 
quartered the wyvern coat with the new grant, 
the presumption is that he previously used the 
wyvern alone. That Mr. Drake is wrong in sup- 
posing that he had none and used none is proved 
by a passage in the very interesting letter of Don 
Francisco de Carate to the Viceroy of New Spain, 
dated April 16, 1579, “Sirvese con mucha plata, 
los bordos y coronas dorados y en ella sus armas” 
(‘Costa-Rica, Nicaragua y Panama en el Siglo XVI.,’ 
por D. Manuel M. de Peralta, p. 583). That 
Carate saw the arms on the plate may, I think, be 
considered certain. J.K L. 


Ponte or Pont Famiy (7® §. iii. 148, 239, 
504).—J. McC. B. will find a number of persons 
bearing the names of Pont, Du Pont, Du Ponde, 
and Du Pondt in the Camden Society's ‘ List of 
Foreigners resident in England 1618-1688.’ To 
save 8 I merely give the pages where they are 
to be found, viz., pp. 8, 16, 44, 50, and 82. 
Ropert F, Garptner, 


Wooprecker=Hickwatt §. iii. 497).— 
Francis Holy-Oke’s edition of ‘ Riders Dictionarie’ 
(1640) has “Hickwall or hickway” in the list of 
birds. Under “‘ Picus” the word is spelt heigh- 
hould. According to the Rev. C. Swainson’s ‘ Folk- 
lore of British Birds’ (p. 99), hickwall is used in 
Gloucestershire not for the green woodpecker, but 


for the lesser spotted wood 
ickeall from A.-8. icgan, 


darkling may frequently occur in his luminous and | minor). He derives h 
works, to try, and refers to the same source the following 


Frepx. Rowe. 
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names for the eccle (Oxford- 
shire), icwell (Northants), or ecall (Galop), 
yuckel (Wilts), yockel (Salop), stock eikle (W 
tershire), Jack ickle (Northants). 
F. Brexseck Terry. 

Halliwell gives hickol as a West of England 
name of the woodpecker. Another form of the 
word is hickway, under which the same authority 
has the following: “‘ A ee or woodpecker, 
virco,’ Withals, ed. 1608, p. 21. Hickwall, Florio, 

203. Highawe, Cotgrave, in wv. Bequebo, 
Epiche. ‘Hygh-whele, picus’ MS. 
249, f. 90.” In the ‘ Lingue Roman» 
Dictionariam Luculentum Novam’ (Cambridge, 
1693) I find, “A Hickwal, or Hickway, a bird. 
Virco, m. picus Martius, picumnus”; and s. v. 
“ Picus,” “ A bird which makes holes in trees ; of 
which there be several sorts : a Wood- pecker, a 
kt, a Hickway or Heighhould, a French-Pye, 
ittwall.” C. C. 


I am glad to find that an old friend of my 
hood—the ‘ Architecture of Birds ’—still has 
readers. Hickwall seems not to be confined to 
one locality. Coles’s ‘ Dictionary’ (1713) has, 
“ Hickwall, a wood-pecker or wryneck”; and Mr. 
Atkinson, in his ‘ British Birds’ Eggs and Nests,’ 
gives hickwall for the lesser spotted na 
and whitwall for the great spotted wood 
Epwarp H. M.A, 
Hastings. 


Halliwell, in his ‘Dictionary of Archaic and 
Provincial Words,’ refers to p. 203, “ Florio,” for 
the use of this word. Having found hickwall or 
— in the following dictionaries—Phillips 

1720), Bailey (1759), Ash (1775), Johnson (1814), 

owles (1835), Webster (1863), Wright (1880), 
Davies (1881)—I cannot think that the use of it 
can be exclusively confined to the Forest of Dean. 

Everarp Home CoLemay, 

71, Brecknock Road. 


If (as I presume) the above is a misprint for 
heckmall, I can inform your correspondent Picus 
that the name isa familiar one in the rural dis- 
tricts of South Devon. W. 8. B. H. 


Haperpow : Antiscarr (7* §. iii. 515).—I am 
afraid Mr. Bevett has been coining a word here, 
for I never heard of this term in military engineer- 
ing. Doubtless it is meant as an equivalent for 
“ counterscarp,” i. ¢., the side of the ditch furthest 
from the work. If, however, as may be the case, 
Mr. Bepett can give examples of the use of “ anti- 
scarp,” I should be very glad to hear of them. It 
is certainly not now in general use. 


E. T. Evans. 
63, Fellows Road, N.W. 


Haberdon is singularly like Aberdon, the old 
form of Aberdeen, N.B., but I incline to suggest 


a variant of Haver, which is common in the Daten 
Counties, cf. Haversack, ‘‘ a bag for oats.” 
A. 


Ho, Vocanvtum Sitenti §. iii, 496).— 
Ho, ho, ho, were the words with which the devil 
and vice of the old moralities made their ap- 
pearance on the stage, and seem to have been 
used to command silence or an interjectional call 
to attract attention. Numerous instances are given 
in Nares’s ‘Gloss.,’ s.v., and in Dodsley’s ‘ Old 
Plays.” The word ho is also used as a verb mean- 
ing “stop,” “halt.” The following quotations are 
given by Halliwell, who says ho was formerly an 
exclamation commanding the cessation of any 
action, as at tournaments : “ Let us ho” (* Towne- 
ley Mysteries,’ p. 31); ‘‘ But alas, alas, we have 

all bounds of modestie and measure : there 
is no hoe with us” (Dent’s ‘ Pathway,’ p. 43) ; 
** Howbeit they would not crie hoa here, but 
sent in post some of their covent to Rome” (Stani- 
hurst’s ‘ Description of Ireland,’ p. 26). See gener. 
ally Halliwell and Nares’s “Gloss,” s. v. “Ho” 
and “* Hoo.” A. 

Waltham Abbey, Essex. 


“ Ho (quod est cessate)” is evidently ‘ hold!” 
or “halt!” It appears in John Ball’s letter 
(1382): “Know your friend from your foe, Haveth 
ynough and saith hoe” (Stow’s ‘ 4 294). 

J. H. Wri. 

Rochdale, 


Can it interest G. N. or anybody else to know 
that ho is very common in Holland as an exclama- 
tion not “ silentii,” but “‘ cessationis” ? A driver 
shouts ho to a horse to stop it, &. 

1LLEM LocEmay. 
Newton School, Rock Ferry. 


Nomismatic (7 §. iv. 69).—In reply to Mr. 
poner 8 inquiry, the legend he quotes (not quite 
ae occurs on a satirical medal, struck in 
pg should imagine about the year 1530 or 
1540, in the Protestant interest. The obverse 
bears a double head, which at first sight displays 
the features of a horned gentleman of somewhat 
forbidding aspect, but when inverted presents the 
face of a pope with the triple crown. Legend, 
ECCLESIA . PERVERSA , TENET . FACIEM . DIABOLI. 
The reverse is on the same lines. In its normal 
position the head is that of a jester, when inverted 
that of a cardinal; the legend, sTULTi . ALI- 
QVANDO .sAPIENTES. I have one of these coi 
which seem to be somewhat rare, before me as 
write. The diameter is thirty-five millimétres. 
The Catholics retorted with a similar medal, in 
which the head of Calvin replaces that of the pope 
in that just described. The legends are as follows: 
JOAN . CALVINUS. HERESIARCH . PESSIMUS and ET. 
STULTI . ALIQUANDO . SAPITE . PSAL, XCIII. 


Some interesting information on the subject may 
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be found in a work published in Paris in 1837, 

entitled ‘Monnaies Inconnues des Evéques, des 

Innocents, des Fous,’ &. J. Exior Hovexiy. 
Richmond-on-Thames, 


This medal, for which Mz. Butter inquires, is 
in my possession. The legend surrounds the head 
of a pope with the triple crown. When turned 
upside down, instead of a pope a devil’s head ap- 
pears. The reverse of the medal bears the legend 
STULTI. ALIQUANDO. SAPIENTES. The design is a 
monk’s head with cowl, When turned upside 
down the head becomes a fool with a cap and 
bells. There is no date, but it was evidently 
struck in the days of the Borgias, as it resembles 
in general workmanship other medals of that date 
that are in my collection. 

Cora Kexwepy Sapa, 

San Guglielmo, Tortona, Italy, 


“Make No or” §, iii. 408, 523).— 
—For once in a way I venture to ask leave of 
*N. & Q.’ to guess. And it is that I may hazard 
8 conjecture that correspondents who think that 
“bones” in this phrase has anything to do with 
osseous substance may be in error. In Gascoigne’s 
line the phrase “ Yet never made nor bones nor 
bragges thereof” seems plainly in either word to 
refer to something spoken. So, possibly, to “make 
no bones” may mean to make no “ petition,” no 
“begging” off, the old sense of bone, boone, or 
boon. It is not in this sense unlike the passage 
where it is said :— 

Placebo came and eke his frendes 
And alderfirst he bade hem all a bone, 
That non of hem non argumentes make 
Again the purpos that he hath ytake. 
‘Merchant's Tale,’ Tyrwh., v, 9491, s99. 
Thus to “ make no bones” would simply mean to 
make no reason for refusal, no excuse, no begging 
off ; or, if “ bone” be taken as “ favour,” to make 
no favour of it, but do it at once. So in the old 
fairy tale :— 
or there 8 my wife, the 6 OF m 
Ep, MarsHALtt. 


_Prrr’s Last Worps (7 8. iv. 23).—Lovers of 
historical accuracy will, I think, be inclined to 
prefer the deliberate statement of Lord Stanhope 
to the dinner-table pleasantry of Mr. Disraeli. A 
man at the point of death might ask for a little 
beef-tea or a glass of wine ; but only a man with 
& healthy appetite could long for a veal pie. 

J. Drxow, 


Rozert Bate, Recorper or Lowpon (7 S. 
iv. 49).—Bale does not a to have been a re- 
corder. According to ‘Dict. of Nat. Biog.,’ 
Vol. iii. p. 42, he “ was elected a notary of the City 
of London, and subsequently a judge in the civil 


courts.” Mr. Srocken’s query is somewhat mis- 
leading, as Douce (not “‘ Arnold”) in the “ adver- 
tisement ” to ‘The Customs of London, otherwise 
called Arnold’s Chronicle’ (1811, p. xi) refers to 
Robert Bale as “ Recorder of London in the Reign 
of Edward IV.” (not Henry IV.). G. F. R. B. 


“No Faince” §. iii. 265).—For the more 
complete instruction of the antiquary or New 
Zealander of the future, should it not be recorded 
that the prohibition quoted was aimed at the habit 
of inappropriate imitation, not at the “‘ fringe” 
itself? otherwise the information would give a 
wrong impression of the taste of the 
arrangement of hair with which the Italian painters 
of the quattrocento so daintily decked their angels 
has been found not at all unsuited to many fair 
young English girls ; and it is not the style, but 
the vulgarization of it, that is objected to. 

The other style, of massing the hair over the top 
of the foreh so becoming to many young faces 
(those in whom it looks “untidy” should not 
adopt it), I have heard called a “ tousle.” I think 
“ frizzled” denotes small tight curls. 

R. H. Busx. 


Prices Given For Caxtons (7" §, iii. 447).— 
It seems worthy of remark that, according to Mr. 
Fitzgerald’s ‘Book Fancier’ and the quotations 
therein from Mr. G. Sanders’s MSS., a second 
edition ‘Game of Chesse’ was sold in 1698 by 
Dr. Bernard for 1s. 6d. (Duke of Devonshire, 
1721. 5s.). W. 


I have a copy of Caxton’s ‘Cordyal.’ On the 
fly-leaf, in the handwriting of my great-grand- 
father, John Loveday, of Caversham, “‘ 1728. Pre- 
tium 6*/84.” It has one leaf of the text wanting, 
supplied in MS., otherwise almost perfect and in 
fairly good condition. Joun E, T. Lovepay. 


Tar Srensertan Stanza (7* §. iii. 409, 525). 
—I send the following additions to my former lists 
at the above references. With regard to Camp- 
bell’s ‘ Chaucer and Windsor, although it consists 
of two stanzas only, the second contains such an 
admirable criticism in a nutshell on ‘ The Canter- 
bury Tales’ that the fragment is worth including 
on this account alone. It also contains the de- 
scription of Chaucer which has since been made 
famous by Lord Tennyson in his ‘Dream of Fair 
Women,’ “ Our morning-star of song.” I do not 
know if this happy phrase is originally due to 
Campbell or Tennyson. ‘The Dream of Fair 
Women’ was first published, I see, in 1832 (the 

ear of Scott’s death); Campbell died in 1844, 
en was his ‘Chaucer and Windsor’ first pub- 
lished? Byron, undoubtedly indirectly alludi 
to Mary Chaworth, has “the morning-star 
memory ” in ‘ The Giaour,’ published in 1813. 
Does any one know of a poem in Spenser's 
stanza earlier than Edmund Smith’s‘ Thales’? It 
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is strange that a hundred years or more from the 
appearance of ‘The Faery Queene’ should have 
passed away before any one attempted to write in 
a metre which during the eighteenth century and 
the early part of the nineteenth was so great a 
favourite with many excellent poets. Was there 
not a single Spenserian poem during the seven- 
teenth century ? 

Edmund Neale Smith, obitt 1710: ‘ Thales: a 
Monody, sacred to the memory of Dr. Pococke. 
In imitation of Spenser.’—First published in 1751, 
forty years after Smith’s death. See note in Peter 
Canningham’s edition of Johnson’s ‘ Lives of the 
Poets,’ sub nomine “ Edmund Smith.” 

Bedingfield : ‘ The Education of Achilles.’ 

* Psyche ; or, the Great Metamorphosis’ (query 
author), in Dodsley’s ‘Collection of Poems by 
Several Hands,’ ed. 1775, vol. iii. 

William Lisle Bowles: ‘Childe Harold’s Last 
Pilgrimage,’ six stanzas. 

Keats : ‘The Cap and Bells.’ 

Southey : ‘ A Tale of Paraguay.’ 

Campbell: ‘ Chaucer and Windsor.’ 

W. C. Bryant : ‘The Ages.’ 

JonatHaN Bovcuier. 

Ropley, Alresford, 


*The Concubine’ (title afterwards altered to 
‘Sir Martyne’), a poem in two cantos, by 
William Julius Mickle, may be added to Mar. 
Bovucuter’s list of poems in the 


‘The Pilgrimage of Harmonia,’ by the late Miss 
Frances Rolleston, 1874, 247 pp., is in the Spen- 
serian stanza. A. A. 


Ayticueter (7™ iii. 328, 431; iv, 15).—I 
happen to possess an antigugler similar to the one 
described by Mr. Tew. In my father’s time, 
when port wine was more often drunk than now, it 
was always used whenever a bottle of port was 
decanted. A piece of fine muslin was fixed in the 
upper rim, and so, with the strainer as well, the 
wine came out very clear. It was always known 
by the name of the “ wine-strainer,” the word anti- 
gugler I never heard. My specimen is an old one, 
and the hall-mark, from cleaning and long usage, is 
so nearly obliterated that it is impossible to make 
out its age. H. E. Witxissoy. 

Anerley, 8.E. 


Gotpwrer or Gotpwire Famity §. iii, 
249; iv. 13).—I do not know either the period or 
the particular connexion which Mr. Bayuey has in 
view, but venture to send the accompanying inter- 
marriage between the Bayley and Goldwyer 
families, in case it should be of interest to him, 
though haply he may be already acquainted with 
it. George Goldwyre, surgeon, of Marlborough, 
in Wiltshire, married Elizabeth Bayley, whose family 


appears to have been long connected with that | fo 


lace. He had by her four sons, William, 

enry, and John, who were all minors in 1736, 
Her brothers Jobn, who died in 1736, and Samuel, 
who died in 1752, were brewers. John Bayly, of 
Marlborough, grocer, who died in 1668, was 
bably an ancestor. Frepx, Cuas. Cass, M.A, 

Monken Hadley Rectory. ; 


John Goldwire was in 1662 ejected from the 
vicarage of Arundel, Sussex, for nonconformity, 
and buried at Romsey in 1690. See Calamy, 
* Nonconformist Memorial,’ vol. iii. 

Freperick E. Sawrer, F.S,A, 

Brighton. 


Moret (7 S. ii. 508; iii. 57, 238, 357, 464), 
—My list was not offered as being exhaustive, 
It is compiled from scarcely any authorities ex- 
cept the Fines and Close Rolls, and is of value as 
showing what names were borne by Jews in Eng- 
land before 1290. I have never met with Nicholas 
as the name of a Jew ; but I will not presume to 
say it never was so, To prove a negative is a con- 
fessedly difficult matter. HERMENTRUDE. 


The following couplet may be of interest to your 
correspondent who is seeking the origin of the 
above name :— 

E jo vus pri, dame Muriel 

Le donez a votre pessel. 
Tt is taken from an old poem by Walter de 
Biblesworth (early thirteenth century), and ma 
be found in vol. i. of Wright’s ‘ National Anti 
quities,’ p. 156. P. E. Newserry. 

Upper Norwood. 


Yorxsuire Pepicrees iii. 515).—The 
quarterings in these arms (about which a corre- 
spondent has recently been inquiring) are as fol- 
lows: 6, Az, a bend between three birds 
(Wentworth of Elmsall); 6, Gules, a cinquefoil 
between eight cross crosslets or, over all a bend 
engrailed or (Umfrevill, borne by Tugilby of 
Ripley). The Talbot shield exhibits, 5, Or, three 
inescutcheons vaire ; 10, Argent, a lion rampant 
gules. The remainder, if he requires them, your 
correspondent can have if he will be good enough 
to place himself in communication direct with me, 

Henry A. H. Gooprives. 

18, Liverpool Street, King’s Cross. 


No. 2 quartering of the second pedigree of 
Ayscough of York is: Arg., a saltire gu., on 
chief of the second three cinquefoils or, a crescent 
for difference, for Talboys of Kyme, co. Lincola- 
shire. The cinquefoils are sometimes written as 
“creslops.” The following quarterings should 
come into the shield through ‘Talboys: Barroden 
or Burden, Gu., on a bend arg., three cinquefoils 
sa. ; Fitzwith, Gu., two bends or; Umfreville, Gu, 
crusilly, a cinquefoil or (also written, Gu.,a cinque- 
il within an orb of crosses patonce) ; Kyme, Gu, 
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achevron between ten cross crosslets or ; Cokefield, 
Olavernell, and Bullingbroke (query Bolingbroke ?), 
sometimes written Sa., a chevron between three 
columns or, instead of three castles. If J. W. C. 
will quote the blazons of the arms he cannot 
identify, I may be able to help him further. I do 
not remember that amy quarterings were given 
with the first pedigree of Ayscough of York. 
J. K. Frorer. 


Tur BEER-DRAWERS OF THE CORPORATION OF 
ms Crry or Loxpon (7 §. ii. 508).—Surely 
this is a confused reference to the ancient cor- 
porate and memorial office of ale-conner or ale- 
taster. Freperick Sawyer, F.S.A. 
Brighton. 


Miscellanecus. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 

Year-Books of the Reign of King Edward the Third: 
Years X11I. and v7 V. Edited and translated by 
Luke Owen Pike. Rolle Series. (Longmuns & Co.) 

Tuts series of the year-books goes on more slowly than 

we could wish, but each succeeding volume makes it 

more evident that no labour is spared by the editor. 

Faults have been found, reasonably and unjustly, with 

some of the other issues of this great series of “ Chronicles 

and Memorials,” but we have met with no one who bas 
the time and money spent over these year-books, 
or has found any faults with the manner in which the 
editorial work has been carried on. There are, we feel 
aeured, not many of our readers who have ever en- 
deavoured to translate a long passage of English-French 
into the current language of to-day. Those who have 
done so must have come to the conclusion that French 
After the scole of Stratford atte bowe 

isa very different and a much harder thing to tackle 

than the “ Frenche of Paris,” And here we would 

remark, by way of digression, that notwithstanding any- 
thing that commentators may have said to the contrary, 
it is about as clear as anything can be that when 

Chaucer told us that his Prioress spoke London French, 

and was ignorant of the idiom of Paris, he did not 

intend to represent her as an ignorant person. French 
was, in those days, not only the language of the Court, 
but was spoken by most of the upper and the middle 

It was no more bad French than that of the pro- 
vincial cities of France ; but it was a dialect differing in 
many respects from that of Paris, which—unfortunately, 
some scholars think—was destined to set the fashion 
both as to grammar and vocabulary. 

It would not be easy to exaggerate the value of the 
year-books, but it requires one learned in medizval law 
to understand them, and their full value can never be 
pepperly estimated until we have the complete series 

ore us. We trust that when those portions which as 
re remain in manuscript are all printed, the work will 

tendered complete by a new edition of the old black- 
letter volumes which eontain some of the most important. 

Unless we have been very unfortunate in our reading, it 

is evident that these old printed copies are often 80 

lered as to obscure the sense, and we have no cer- 
tainty that they are printed from the best texts. 

Mr. Pike has given, in the introduction, a short 
treatise on medizeval surnames, which is of more value 

many a speculative dissertation which we have 
ted onthe same subject. Even at the present day we 
find many persons ignorant as to the real growth of sur- 


names. Toomany of them think that it wasa rapid process, 
instead of realizing the fact that some few great houses 
had family names eight hundred years ago, while many 
of those in humble rank did not attain to them until the 
days of the Tudors, We my all our le have 
now true surnames of some d or other; but it is 
certain that the number of patronymics is increasing 
by the settlement of foreigners, and from nicknames 
becoming hereditary. On the other haod, a few of our 
old names, both gentle and peasant, that were restricted 
to one race and locality, have, it is to be feared, died out 
within very recent times. 


The Old German Pu Play of ‘ Doctor Faust’ turned 
into English. Wi 


an Introduction and Notes b 
. Hedderwick, M.A. (Kegan Paul, Trenc 
0. 

In his translation of the old puppet play of ‘Doctor 
Faust ’ and in his introduction and notes Mr. Hedderwick 
supplies a work of scholarly value and of signal interest, 
Concerning this curious outcome of the legend of Faustus 
comparatively little is known in England, In Germany, 
on the contrary, a complete literature bearing upon the 
subject may be found. The story of the manner in 
which the puppet play was obtained from the exhibitors 
by whom the manuscript was carefully guarded is singu- 
larly fascinating. Not too honest was the process. For 
this, however, Mr. Hedderwick is in no sense responsible, 
He records, indeed, hiscondemnation. What Mr. Hedder- 
wick has done is this, He has taken the only trust- 
worthy version of the puppet play which Germany pos- 
sesses, has translated it and enriched it with an introduc- 
tion in which the history of the Faust legend in England 
and in Germany is traced and much ingenious specula- 
tion is advanced as to the indebtedness of the legend to 
English sources, and has added an appendix, literary, 
bibliographical, &c., in which a mass of information new 
to English scholarship is rendered accessible. Without 
assigning the puppet play the position claimed for it in 
Germany, we may say that it bas great value and interest, 
and the presence in it of Casper, a servant to Faust, who 
parodies his master’s proceedings and escapes the penalty, 
supplies a comic interest thoroughly Teutonic in order. 
In subject and treatment alike Mr. Hedderwick's work 
invites a kind of analysis which can only be attempted 
in @ magazine article, As a contribution to a species 
of folk-lore and as a development of one of the most 
subtle and potent of legends it is equally valuable. No 
one who is interested in these and kindred subjects will 
care to be without it, 


The History of St. Cuthbert ; or, an Account of the Life, 
Decease, and Miracles of St. Cuthbert. By Charles, 
—*? of Glasgow. Third Edition. (Burns & 

ates, ) 

Tue third edition of a book of this kind can need no 

praise from us. It is written from the Roman Catholic 

point of view, and will, on that account, be distasteful 
to some persons who seem to feel it a personal affront if 
their neighbours give credit to any of those wonderful 
stories with which all medizval biographies are studded. 

To enter into so very wide and deep a question would 

earry us far away from the objecta for which ‘ N. & Q.’ 

exists ; but we are bound to say that any one who writes 

the life of a medizeval saint, and omits of set purpose all 
the statements which seem incredible to us of the nine- 
teenth century, is misrepresenting history. The bio- 
graphy of any noteworthy man or-woman of past ages 
is valuable not only as a life, that is, a picture of the 
joys and sorrows of a fellow mortal during his sojourn 
here, but also as giving us a picture of the times in 
which he lived. e can illustrate what we mean by 
speaking of one to whom the honours of sanctity have 
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not been awarded by the Roman Church. We read not 
long ago an account of Joan of Arc in which the whole 
of the mystical side of her nature was treated as non- 
existent. Now it is open to any one who possesses the 
knowledge needful for the purpose to come to any 
conclusion that seems just to him with regard to the 
Maid of Orleans; but to —_ SS which seemed to 
friends and foes her chief clraracteristic in the days in 
which she lived is to totally misrepresent the power she 
exercised over her own generation. Had the archbishop 
treated St. Cuthbert in a similar manner his book would 
have been of little value. As it is, whether we agree 
with his opinions or not, it isa most useful biography. 
It can never, of course, take the place of the old, simple 
narratives from which it is compiled; but for those who 
do not read Latin with ease, or who have little time to 

for historical research, it is a valuable compilation. 
the archbisbop holds the opinion that the iw ! dis- 
covered in 1827 was not that of St. Cuthbert, but a 
skeleton which had been used to supply its | on when 
the shrine was pillaged at the Reformation, Antiquaries 
have generally held the opinion that the relics then dis- 
covered were those that received religious honours in 
the Middle Ages. We cannot argue the question. 
Whether the saint’s or not, the discovery was an im- 

t one, for which we can never be too grateful to 

r. Raine and his fellow workers. 

Tur English Historical Review contains three impor- 
tant papers—‘ Aitius and Boniface,’ by Dr. Freeman ; 
* Byzantine Palaces,’ by Mr, J, Theodore Bent; and 
‘Queen Caroline of Naples,’ by Mr. Oscar Browning ; 
and many smaller contributions, Dr. Freeman’s view 
of the rivalry between the two men, for which Pro- 
copius is the principal, if not the only authority, is 
characteristically bold and ingenious. He puts aside as 
untrustworthy the account of Procopius, and from the 
works of St, Augustine and the Annalists and later 
writers, especially the Germans, he excogitates a view 
which is different and will at least attract general atten- 
tion, Mr. Bent analyzes M. Paspate’s remarkable work, 
‘Ta Bulavriwa ’Avdcropa.’ Mr. Oscar Browning sup- 
plies some very striking documents bearing upon the 
subject with which he deals, The entire number has 
great value. 

Tue Quarterly Review for July takes advantage of the 
last two instalments of Lecky’s ‘ History of England’ to 
take us back to a period when there was a “ cleavage 
between the two sections in the Whig party, which 
daily became greater and greater.” It has often been 
said that history repeats itself, Samuel Taylor Cole- 
ridge comes before us in the same number, writing an 
“Ode to Digestion ' which itself contradicts the spirit in 
which it is written, and standing out as one who “ ht 
to reconcile the mind of Man with outer Nature,” but 
failed to explain what he meant by this. In the dis- 
cussion on Italian art,to which Sir Austen Layard's new 
edition of Kugler’s ‘ Handbook ’ gives rise, the reviewer 
sides, on the whole, with Signor Morelli, whose alter ego, 
in fact, Sir Austen may be said to have become in his 
new presentment of Kugler, The subject is one cover- 
ing a wide field, and raising an infinite number of side 
issues ; it is also one on which party feeling, or at any 
rate partisanship, runs very high. In ‘Great Men and 
Evolution ’ we read of Mr. W. 8. Lilly claiming Michael 
Angelo as inst the Renaissance, and prophesying its 
downfall, he Renaissance is far too many-sided a 
question to enter upon here, but we greatly doubt the 
accuracy of Mr. Lilly's appreciation of Michael Angelo’s 
attitude towards that movement, 


Tux Edinburgh Review for July opens in a poetic 
summer retreat, the Ettrick Forest of Seott and of Hogg, 


which was, in the b days of internecine Border 
fare, a very officina of moss-troopers. We 


looked down upon Buccleuch and Thirlestane, and have - 


felt the weird spell of Ettrick scenery, From Bttrick 
to Venice and Rome isa far cry; but who that knows 
Italy would not be attracted to follow in the wake of 
Giordano Bruno, and hear him plead his cause as a philo- 
sophical doubter, though not a theological heretic, before 
the authorities of the Serene Republic of St. Mark and 
of the Holy Office? The ‘ Letters of Madame de Main. 
tenon’ take us back to the days of the Quictist and 
Jansenist controversies, and show us the court of the 
Grand Monarque “‘ with a dagger at their hearts,” and 
the outward merriment of the exiled King of England 
playing. ee with the Duchess of Burgundy, and 

uis XIV. and Mary of Modena looking on, “ almost all 
keeping down their own feelings”—a dramatic picture 
of a remarkable scene. In the article on Dr, Wharton's 
‘International Law of the United States’ the writer 
takes Martin Koszta to have been simply a domiciled 
alien, Wheaton states that he hada U.S. consul’s tezkereh, 
as one who had made the preliminary declaration necessary 
to citizenship in the United States, and who was, there- 
fore, an inchoate citizen. Family history is well repre- 
the family whose name stil hard by royal W 
sor and no less royal Eton. ees 


Our co dent Mr, E. A, Ebblewhite, of 74, King 
Edward , Hackney, wishes subscriptions to a com- 
plete transcript of the parish registers of Great Hamp- 
den. These are of much interest, including the burial 
of John Hampden, and various entries concerning Crom- 
well, Pym, Lenthall, &c, 

Mr. J, 8. Arrwoop, of Exeter, is about to issue by 
subscription a complete index nominum et locorwm to 
the late Dr. Oliver’s ‘Monasticon Diocesis Exoniensis’ 
sup — Ps — names may be 
sent to Mr. J, 3, Attw ar Longbrook 
Street, Exeter. 


PMotices to Correspondents, 

We must call special attention to the following notices : 

On all Supnesietins must be written the name and 
address o sender, not necessarily for ication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith, ee 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a se slip of paper, with the 
signature Ao the ae = such address as he wishes to 
appear, Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication Duplicate.” 

Tue Rev. W. Henry Jones, formerly of Skirbeck 
Quarter, Boston, will be glad if correspondents will for 
the future send their communications to him at Mumby 
Vicarage, Alford, Lincoln. 

Fraxk Ricwarpsoy.—“ Blue Peter” is a corruption 
of “ Blue repeater.” See Falconer’s ‘ Marine Dictionary,’ 
under “ Repeat.”’ See also ‘ N. & Q.,’ 7th 8. iv. 116. 
es. 77, col. 1, 1. 40, for “ Wilham” read 

m, 
NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher ”—at the Office, 22, 
Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

that we decline to return 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; 
to this rule we can make no exception. ‘ 
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BRADSHAW’S PUBLICATIONS. 


MONTHLY. 
BRADSHAW’S GENERAL RAILWAY and STEAM NAVIGATION GUIDE. Price 6d.; 
post free, 94d. 
snapenaws 5 RAILWAY GUIDE for ENGLAND, WALES, and SCOTLAND. Price 
8d. ; post free, 44d 


BRADSHAW’S CONTINENTAL RAILWAY GUIDE. Price 2s, and 3s. 6d.; post free, 
2s, 4d, and 4s, 1d. 


ANNVUALIY. 
NEW AND REVISED EDITIONS. 

BRADSHAW’S GUIDE to PARIS. ls. 6d. and 2s. 6d. 
BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to BELGIUM and the RHINE. Oloth, 5s. 
BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to FRANCE. 5s. 
BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to GERMANY. 5s. 
BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to ITALY, NORTH and SOUTH. 7s. 6d. 
BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to SPAIN. 7s. 6d. 
BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to SWITZERLAND. 3s. 6d. 
BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to the TYROL. 2s. 6d. 
BRADSHAW’S GUIDE to NORMANDY and the CHANNEL ISLANDS. 1s. 6d. 
BRADSHAW’S GUIDE to BRITTANY. 3s. 6d. 
BRADSHAW’S OVERLAND GUIDE to INDIA and the EAST generally. 5s. 
BRADSHAW’S POCKET PHRASE BOOK. French, German, Italian, and Spanish. 


1s. each, 


BRADSHAW’S HAEDSOCE for GREAT BRITAIN andIRELAND, Complete, 5s, 6d. 
in Four Sections, 1s. each. 


BRADSHAW'S RAILWAY MANUAL, SHAREHOLDERS’ GUIDE. 12s. 


PASSPORTS AND VISAS 


SUPPLIED WITH EXPEDITION, 


And Regulations for obtaining Foreign Office Passports may be had (gratis) 
by post or otherwise. 


COURIERS OBTAINED ON APPLICATION. 


AGENCY FOR THE SALE OF CRYSTAL PALACE SEASON TICKETS. 


W. J. ADAMS & SONS, 
BRADSHAW'S BRITISH AND CONTINENTAL GUIDE OFFICE, 
LONDON : 69, FLEET-STREET, E.C. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. (7 8, IV. Ava, 13, *87, 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 
Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS. 


THE CURRENT MONTHLY PART 
Contains the SERIAL STORY, entitled 
UNCLE BO B’S NIE C 


By LESLIE KEITH, 
Author of ‘ The Chilcotes,’ &c. 


ALSO THE FOLLOWING PAPERS:— 
ALONG the ADRIATIC. |RACECOURSES ABOUT LONDON: 


KEMPTON PARK. 
The MADEIRA of the EAST. | VIOLINS and THEIR MAKERS. 


HOSPITAL LIFE in EAST LONDON, | THOMAS BERWICK. 


A REVIEW of DOGS. 
ALL THE YEAR ROUND—JULY. 

AUSTRALIAN COLLOQUIALISMS. 
YOU MUST NOT COUNT YoUR 


CHICKENS BEFORE THEY ARE HATCHED. POEMS, &c. 


SOUTH AFRICAN SKETCHES. 


CHRONICLES OF WELSH COUNTIES. 


FROM HER HIGH ESTATE. A Story. 


GRETCHEN. A Serial Story. 


By “RITA.” 


SUBSCRIBERS can be supplied direct from the OFFICE, 26, WELLINGTON-STREET, STRAND. 
Terms for a Year's Subscription :-— 
WEEKLY NUMBERS, 10s. 6d.; MONTHLY PARTS, 12s. 6d. 
Post-Office Orders should be made payable to Henny Watxzr, 26, Wellington-street, Strand, 


JOBN C. FRAN Atheneum Press, Took's-court, Oursitor-street, B.C. ; and Published by the said 
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